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UDOLF Botitinc Truster, Founder and 
Director of St. Luke’s International Medical 
Center, Tokyo, Japan, who died suddenly on 
August tenth. He had been a conspicuous servant 
of the Church for thirty-four years (See page 405) 
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Missionary Facts from Many Lands 


Growth of Chinese parish in self-support is 
encouraging item among current reports from 
foreign and domestic missionary districts 


A DETERMINED AND enthusiastic fight to 
exterminate tuberculosis and _ tra- 
choma, at least among the students of 
Central China (Hua Chung) College, is 
carried on by Dr. Samuel Kwei of the 
Church General Hospital, Wuchang. He, 
with a trained nurse, is promoting many 
sanitation activities around the campus 
and conducts two daily clinics. The 
whole compound includes about seven 
hundred persons. 
% S of 

OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY included in its 

summer school this year for the 
first time a special three-weeks’ seminar 
for Episcopal Church workers in religious 
education. Eighteen were in the group, 
clergy and lay people, each with a profes- 
sional interest. They worked on vari- 
ous problems which concerned them in- 
dividually and pooled their findings at 
the class sessions. Better methods of 
teaching the Catechism, an educational 
program for the whole parish, a program 
for small Church schools, were some of the 
subjects studied, together with problems 
of teacher training and questions relating 
to the kindergarten and other depart- 
ments of the school. Miss Adelaide T. 
Case was in charge of the seminar. 
Dioceses represented were Alabama, Cen- 
tral New York, Delaware, Long Island, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Southern Ohio. 


HE BIG SANDY VALLEY, which is in 
charge of the Rev. Cyril Leitch, runs 
from Louisa, Kentucky, to Hazard—two 
hundred miles as the crow flies. Work 
is being prosecuted regularly in many 
places: Pikeville, Greasy Creek, Wolfpit, 
Sutton, Jenkins, Collins, Shelbiana, 
Hazard. In 1933 there were between 
eighty and ninety baptisms and seventy- 
nine confirmations. Bishop Abbott says: 
I cannot speak too highly of accomplish- 
ments and constructive plans for the future 
in this valley. 

To further this work Mr. Leitch is 
anxious to have the assistance of a stere- 
opticon. He writes: 

I have been trying for a long time to save 
enough to buy a portable film projection 
machine, but woe is me, the money goes. . 

If I had such a machine, so much good could 
be done with it, both in conversion and churchly 
education. 

If any reader of THE Spirit or Mis- 
sions can help Mr. Leitch, a letter ad- 
dressed to Jenkins, Kentucky, will reach 
him. 

t bf A 

S Saviour’s CuHurcH, Wuchang, 

China, where the Rev. E. S. H. Ling 
is priest-in-charge, gave toward self-sup- 
port in 1932, $478 and in 1933, $760. 
There are 122 communicants and 94 bap- 
tized persons not yet confirmed, with 
another hundred or so who are “inquir- 
ers.” Mr. Ling has a busy schedule of 
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services and instructions for children and 
parents and many other groups, includ- 
ing some work with college students and 
also regular healing prayer services. He 
has only an assembly hall for a church 
and the college students cannot be en- 
couraged to come with the present limited 
space. -His year’s report shows an exact 
knowledge of conditions in his parish, 
down to the last irregular attendant, and 
definite plans for the future. 
f GES 

HE TWO BISHOPS standing to the right 

of Bishop Shen in the large picture 
on pages 376 and 377 of the August 
SprrItT oF MuIssIons, were incorrectly 
identified. They are the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
A. Scott, Bishop of Shantung, and the 
Rt. Rev. John Curtis, Bishop of Chekiang 
(not Bishop Graves and Bishop Scott). 
Bishop Graves, who was present at the 
consecration and presented the Bishop- 
elect, was not in the picture. 

amet Pome 


Bee ScuMuck of Wyoming has seen 
the sacred pipe of the Arapahoe In- 
dians. Recently while the Bishop was in 
Ethete the Indians held a special cere- 
mony at which the sacred pipe, the most 
prized possession of the Arapahoes and a 
symbol of strength and endurance, was 
shown to a few invited guests. The pipe, 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, is in the custody of tribesmen whose 
ancestors were great men among the 
Arapahoes. Wrapped in yards of fine 


cloth and perfectly tanned skins, the pipe 
is seldom shown to either Indians or 
Among those who have pre- 


whites. 


viously witnessed the unwrapping of the 
pipe are the Rev. John Roberts, our pio- 
neer missionary at Wind River, the Very 
Rey. A. Abbott Hastings, and the Rev. 
Barrett P. Tyler. 
ie ae 2 

aA LIMITATIONS of time and space 

have made it necessary to defer until 
a later issue the publication of the appre- 
ciation of our veteran Japan missionary, 
the Rt. Rev. John McKim, Bishop of 
North Tokyo, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in our August issue. 

7 f: 7 

“pce Birtupay Thank Offering is now 

in its fifth triennium. This is a na- 
tional offering from children and young 
people of the Church who annually make 
their individual contributions through 
their Church school on the Sunday near- 
est their birthday. Objectives and 
amounts raised are: 


1920-22 Motor boat for Bishop Rowe 


in Alaska 

1923-25 
1926-28 

IMLGxTCO eerste ere eee 
Children’s ward, St. Luke’s 

Hospitals Rokyons cee 34,675 
Chapel, Iolani School for 

Boys, Honolulu®: 2a... ? 


of tA ue 


Was Housre, New York, was 
crowded to capacity, with eighteen 
residents, during the Columbia University 
seminar in religious education, as a num- 
ber of the women members of that group 
stayed at Windham House and there were 
also some girls doing other work in re- 
ligious education. 


1929-31 


1932-34 


DELEGATES, WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SERVICE LEAGUE TRIENNIAL MEETING 


This women’s organization of the Chinese Church meets simultaneously with the General 


Synod of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hut. 


The recent meeting was held in Wuhu, 


China, April 22-27, 1934 
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Eminent Missionary Doctor Dies in Tokyo 


Sudden passing away of Dr. Teusler closes 
notable Christian career in Orient. Bishop Bin- 
sted to have temporary oversight of St. Luke’s 


and Director of St. Luke’s Inter- 

national Medical Center, Tokyo, 
died suddenly on the afternoon of August 
10 in that city. 

Born in Rome, Georgia, October 25, 
1876, Dr. Teusler was graduated from 
the Medical College of Virginia in 1894 
and immediately thereafter began the 
practice of his profession in Richmond. 

From 1896 to 1900 he was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Bacteriology in 
the Virginia Medical College. In the lat- 
ter year he became interested in the plans 
of the Episcopal Church for a worthy 


Ris BoLitinc TEUSLER, Founder 


hospital in Japan, and, abandoning his . 


medical practice and college affiliations 
in Richmond, he volunteered for service 
in Tokyo where he arrived in February, 
1900. 

With rare genius for organization, he 
took hold of the one-room shack where a 
former medical mission had been carried 
on; swept the building clean and began 
work. Within two years he had secured 
a small hospital building in Tsukiji. Thus 
began the development which step by step 
amid varied difficulties culminated in 
wune, 1933, 
with the formal | 
opening of the - 
first units of 
the new St. 
Luke’s Interna- ()), 
tional Medical ; 
Center. 

The life story 
of Dr. Teusler f 
is substantially 
pia to f+-St. 
Luke’s Hospital, 
one of the out- 
standing medi- 
cal and surgical 
centers in the 


THE MODEST COTTAGE IN WHIOH DR. TEUSLER 
BEGAN ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
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Orient. Occupying a square block in the 
heart of Tokyo, St. Luke’s* embraces 
every feature of modern hospitalization 
including a college of nurses, the first or- 
ganized in Japan, clinics, a department 
for the study and treatment of Oriental 
diseases, a special department for the care 
of children, a prenatal clinic, the largest 
X-ray equipment in the Far East; and at 
the request of the Japanese Home Office, 
cares for the welfare of the public school 
children in Tsukiji, one of the largest 
wards of Tokyo. 

But this result was attained only after 
years of persevering labor and indomit- 
able courage. The early days were one 
long struggle to meet financial needs and 
to build up a service that would reflect 
American medical standards in the capital 
of Japan, where until then only German 
methods were known and _ recognized. 
These early struggles were succeeded dur- 
ing the past decade by a series of catas- 
trophes, the surmounting of which placed 
a tremendous added burden upon Dr. 
Teusler. That he overcame them so suc- 
cessfully is but evidence of his genius. 

The great earthquake of September, 

1923, complete- 
"| ly wiped out the 
| material fabric 
of his institu- 
tion. Character- 
istic of the zeal 
‘| with which he 
| imbued his staff, 
| Japanese and 
American, is the 
story of how, 
when the first 
| shock rendered 


*The hospital and 
its services were de- 
scribed in detail in 
THE SpPrriT oF MIs- 
sions for August, 
1933. 
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ST: LUKE’S INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER, TOKYO, TODAY 


Airplane view of the institution which Dr. Teusler gave his life to building, and which 
will stand for all time as a Christian symbol of international good will 


St. Luke’s unfit for service, the nurses and 
physicians carried the patients into the 
foundations of a projected new building 
close by and, through a tragic night, while 
fires raged all about them, protected the 
patients in blanketed coverings by pour- 
ing accumulated rain water over them. 
Not a single patient was lost in the 
catastrophe. 

Characteristic also is the story of how 
Dr. Teusler, in the United States at the 
time of the earthquake, was able at long 
distance to improvise a hospital on the 
ruins of his wrecked institution, which 


rendered invaluable assistance in the 
weeks following the disaster. 

Back in the days following the 
Spanish-American War, the Rt. Rev. 


Charles H. Brent, D.D., then Missionary 
Bishop of the Philippines, confirmed a 
young Army officer, John J. Pershing. 
Later Captain Pershing was delegated as 
military attaché to the American Em- 
bassy in Japan. While he was serving 
in Tokyo, a-son was born to Captain and 
Mrs. Pershing in St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Later, Captain Pershing himself was a 
patient in the hospital, for several weeks. 
A close friendship sprang up _ between 
Pershing and Dr. Teusler. 

When the earthquake of 1923 destroyed 
St. Luke’s, Dr. Teusler, appreciating the 
need for hospital service in the stricken 
city, hurried from New York to Washing- 
ton with a plan to have an Army Hospi- 


tal Unit despatched from Manila for the 
use of St. Luke’s, in Tokyo. At the War 
Department he was advised that the unit 
could only be sent on orders signed by 
the Secretary of War, who was then ab- 
sent from the city. In despair, Teusler 
was leaving the building, when his eye 
lighted upon the name of General John 
J. Pershing on the door of a room which 
he was passing. He entered. General 
Pershing was at his desk. Teusler un- 
burdened himself. 

“T think the unit can be sent,” said 
Pershing. 

“But the Secretary of War is out of 
town,” groaned Teusler. 

“That’s all right,’ replied Pershing. 
“It happens that in the absence of the 
Secretary, I am the Secretary of War, 
and I will assume the responsibility of 
cabling Manila to send the hospital unit 
to Tokyo at once.” 

It was done. 

Hurrying back to Japan, Dr. Teusler 
set to work on the erection of a barrack 
hospital while the tent hospital was rend- 
ering the needed service. In two months 
he had a score of barracks in efficient op- 
eration. Then, six months later, the im- 
provised hospital was destroyed by fire. 
Undismayed, Teusler set up another tem- 
porary hospital, while he prepared plans 
for a new and greater St. Luke’s. Promi- 
nent Japanese citizens and officials sup- 
plemented the assistance he received from 
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the Church and from prominent people 
- in the United States. For years an Amer- 
ican Advisory Council located in New 
York City has labored in behalf of St. 
Luke’s. Its officers and members include: 
George W. Wickersham, Samuel Thorne, 
Thomas W. Lamont, W. Cameron Forbes, 
William R. Castle, Jr., Roland S. Morris, 
Harold F. Strong, Stephen Baker, Wil- 
liam C. Breed, Norman H. Davis, Mar- 
tin Egan, Lewis B. Franklin, Jerome D. 
Greene, Augustus N. Hand, Robert C. 
Hill, Charles A. Lindbergh, William G. 
Mather, William Walker Orr, Allen 
Wardwell, John W. Wood, and Eugene 
C. Worden. The Emperor of Japan en- 
listed as a patron of the institution, and 
in June 1933, in the presence of a great 
throng in Tokyo, headed by a personal 


representative of the Mikado and includ- 
ing all official, social and commercial 
Japan, the present St. Luke’s was formal- 
ly dedicated. In all the intervening years 
since 1900, Dr. Teusler was absent from 
his post but once, except on his nec- 
essary trips to the United States in con- 
nection with the work of the hospital. 
That occasion was the period from 1918 
to 1921 when he was the Commissioner 
of the Red Cross in Siberia with the Al- 
lied forces. For his services in this and 
in other capacities he received the Order 
of St. Vladimir from Russia, the War 
Medal from Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
Order of the Rising Sun from Japan. 
Aside from his work as director and 
administrator of St. Luke’s, Dr. Teusler 
was famous as a surgeon, and his skill in 


Dr. Teusler: A Glowing, Dynamic Leader 


F@ THIRTY YEARS the name of Rudolf Teusler has been entering more 
and more deeply into the mind and heart of the Church. Known 
first as the young physician, who had dedicated his professional career to 
a missionary venture, he represented the work of the healing ministry in 
the development of Bishop McKim’s plans for an infant Church in Japan. 
Very soon the project of St. Luke’s Hospital became identified with Dr. 
Teusler, first among those who heard his presentation of the cause; then 
by an increasing number who used his name as one to conjure with. The 
story of his long struggle for the achievement of his purpose and of his 
final triumph is now known to the world. While winning universal con- 
fidence and admiration as a master of his profession, a wise administrator 
and a Christian statesman, he became esteemed and loved chiefly for his 
glowing and magnetic spirit. To understand the power of Dr. Teusler one 
must have seen him in his own environment in Tokyo, moving among the 
members of his hospital staff, inspiring them with his dynamic presence, 
gathering to him the representatives of the City and the Empire, holding 
always before them the vision of the institution as a symbol of interna- 
tional good will. 

The beginning and the end of Dr. Teusler’s service were to be found 
in his allegiance and devotion to his divine Master. The cross surmount- 
ing the tower of his hospital will stand as an enduring token of his un- 


wavering faith in Christ. 


Presiding Bishop. 


Church Missions House 
New York, N. Y. 
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this capacity put demands upon his pro- 
fessional services from all parts of the 
Orient. He made it a rule throughout his 
career to devote all his fees for outside 
professional work to the uses of the hos- 
pital, and lived simply in the Japanese 
capital on a modest missionary stipend. 

Dr. Teusler for many years was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the United States Em- 
bassy in Japan, and the official physician 
of many of the other foreign embassies 
in the Japanese capital. His automobile 
bearing the coat of arms of the United 
States on either side, was a familiar sight 
in the streets of Tokyo. In addition to 
his work as Director of St. Luke’s, Dr. 
Teusler also exercised general supervision 
over the Episcopal Hospital of St. Barna- 
bas, at Osaka. 

He was a member of the commission 
to provide post graduate training in the 
United States for Japanese students, of 
the Asiatic Society, the American-Japan 
Society of New York and of other medical 
and fraternal organizations in the United 
States and the Far East. 

The death of Dr. ‘Teusler together with 
the recently announced resignation of the 
Bishop of North Tokyo, the Rt. Rev. 
John McKim, with whom he labored for 


so many years, brings to a close a mis- | 
sionary era in Tokyo. But already there 
are evidences that despite the loss of its 
leader the hospital will go forward and 
carry on its ministry of healing in Japan’s 
capital; a Christian symbol of good will 
between the Occident and the Orient. 
Bishop McKim has requested the Rt. 
Rev. Norman Spencer Binsted to act tem- 
porarily as director of the hospital. Bish- 
op Binsted who served as chaplain of St. 
Luke’s for a considerable period prior to 
his consecration, has indicated his will- 
ingness to serve the hospital and as a re- 
sult will not be able to come to General 
Convention. 

The hospital staff, both Japanese and 
American, reiterated their loyalty to St. 
Luke’s in a cablegram received at Church 
Missions House just as THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS was going to press: 

The staff of St. Luke’s deeply sensible of 
their overwhelming loss in the death of their 
beloved leader Rudolf B. Teusler, pledge abso- 
lute loyalty to the ideals for which he gave his 
life and are determined that his policies shall 
be maintained and his plans for the institution 
fulfilled. We ask your continued support and 
cooperation in the further development of St. 
Luke’s as a center of Christian service to hu- 


manity and as one means of promoting inter- 
national friendship and good will. 


“The Power Which Faith Adds to a Man” 
By the Rt. Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D. D. 


Suffragan Bishop of New York 


Oe TEUSLER was an almost unique exemplification of the power which 
the faith of a Christian adds to a man. The then Ambassador to 
Japan declared in a public utterance that the most valuable man in our 
diplomatic service was Dr. Teusler. Everyone who knows recognizes that 


the work he has done amounts to a positive demonstration of what makes 


for amity among nations. The work for which he literally gave his life 
is demonstration beyond controversy of the meaning of the Revelation 
which the Christian Church was sent to interpret. In the work he has 
done, what men are pleased to call now the social aspects of the Gospel, 
are illustrated so that the man who runs may read what the Incarnation 
means to mankind. 

It does not need to be said that the whole Church should unite in 
prayer to God that a right man may be raised up to carry on what Dr. 
Teusler has established. 


General Convention Program Announced 


Extension of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is pri- 
mary concern of triennial gathering of Church- 
men, beginning October 10 in Atlantic City 


a missionary gathering. 


ae ERAL Convention is primarily 
It is a law-making body; its con- 


alty of the whole Church to its one com- 
manding and outstanding responsibility: 
the evangelization of the world in the 


stitution and by- 
laws representing 
the accumulated 
wisdom of genera- 
tions of Church- 
men for the con- 
duct of a great 
corporation with 
involved and 
world-wide obliga- 
tions. But of all 
t he legislative 
problems those of 
chief concern have 
to do with the cor- 
rect organization 
of our missionary 
enterprise. 
General Conven- 
tion faces mighty 
financial problems. 
These problems, 
however, lose their 
significance unless 
it always is re- 
membered that 
they are the back- 
ground for the 
support of a mis- 
sionary enterprise. 
The importance of 


Convention Directory 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS.......- Haddon Hall Hotel 


MEETING PLACES 


House of Bishops 
Vernon Room, Haddon Hall Hotel 

House of Deputies 
Assembly Room, Convention Hall 

Woman’s Auxiliary 
Westminster Hall, Chelsea Hotel 


NaTIonaL Councit TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Convention Hallas October 15-18 
First Period, 9 to 10 a.m. 
Second Period, 10:15 to 11:15 a.m. 


Exutsits, Book Store, etc——Convention Hall. 

PaMPHLETS, bulletins, leaflets, etc., obtainable 
at either office (see below). 

Tickets for all luncheons and dinners will be 
sold at ticket offices, the location of which 
will be announced later. 

Marit Appress—Care of General Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. The General Conven- 
tion Post Office will be located in the Con- 
vention Hall just inside main entrance on 
Boardwalk. 

OFFICES 
General Convention and National Council 

7:30 to 9 am—Haddon Hall Hotel. 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m.—Convention Hall at main 
entrance. 

5 p.m. to 12 midnight—Haddon Hall Hotel. 

TreLePHoNne (day and night) Atlantic City 
4-2181 


name of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus through 
the whole gamut 
of the life of Gen- 
eral Convention 
those who attend 
and those who at 
home await the 
record of its activ- 
ities need always 
to remember the 
fundamental rea- 
son for these tri- 
ennial gatherings; 
and because this is 
true, how neces- 
sary that prayer 
shall rise from our 
tens of thousands 
of Bishops, priests, 
and people that 
the Holy Spirit 
shall guide this 
great gathering to 
such decisions and 
to such new chal- 
lenges to loyalty 
as shall advance 
the cause we love. 


all that fabric which we call the General 
Church Program vastly exceeds any ordi- 
nary financial report. It deals, to be sure, 
with dollars and cents, but far beyond 
these it deals with the consecrated loyal- 
ties of men and women at home and 
abroad who speak to us from every item. 
No fiscal item faced by the House of 
Bishops or confronting the House of Dep- 
uties or subjected to action by both is 
anything less than the evidence of the loy- 
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We present here the Convention pro- 
gram. We suggest that it be studied from 
the standpoint of its missionary interest. 
Each great service gives unfailing stress. 
The Holy Communion, when thousands 
daily will pledge “our souls and bodies,” 
is compellingly a service of dedication 
and of eagerness that having dedicated 
one’s self, there be unfolded tasks, 
whether at home or abroad, worth the 
doing. Each of us, whatever his sphere, 
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unfailingly goes forth from the Lord’s 
Table, sent by Him to be a missionary, to 
do a task somewhere, that only he can do. 

Aside from the great services and the 
formal proceedings of General Conven- 
tion, the personnel brings missionary in- 
spiration. Men and women are there 
from far parts of the earth and from mis- 
sionary jurisdictions nearer home. They 
emerge in great gatherings. They are 
present at the sessions of Bishops, Depu- 
ties and of what has come to be the third 
house, the Woman’s Auxiliary. The great 
mass meetings proclaim the effort they 
make on behalf of us all. The United 
Thank Offering is presented at the altar 
of the living God that they and their 
work may proceed. They give convincing 
evidence of the wide horizons served by 
our missionary enterprise. The Orient, 
Africa, South America, the West Indies, 
and jurisdictions under our flag stand be- 
fore us, the living personification of our 
ventures of faith “into all the world.” 
In brilliant fashion they serve to lift us 
above lesser things to the major business 
of the Christian Church, the furtherance 
of the Cause to which they give their 
lives and to which we all are inescapably 
dedicated. 

With this keynote introduction we pub- 
lish here a day by day schedule of Gen- 
eral Convention. To the whole family 
of THE Spirit oF Missions we urge that 
day by day there be prayerful interest, 
simultaneous when possible, with the 
great missionary moments of this gath- 
ering. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 


11:00a.m. Morning Service. Church of the 
Ascension, Pacific and Kentucky 
Avenues. Sermon by the Bishop of 
New Jersey (To be broadcast). 


Monpay, OcroBer 8 


7:30a.m. Celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion (for National Council), St. 
James’ Church, Pacific and North 
Carolina Avenues. The Rt. Rev. 


James DeWolf Perry, D.D., cele- 


brant. 

9:00 National Council, Haddon Hall 
Hotel. 

2:30p.m. National Council, Haddon Hall 
Hotel. 


8:00 Department of Finance, National 


Council, Haddon Hall Hotei. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


Celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion (for National Council), St. 
James’ Church. 
National Council, 
Hotel. 
National 
Hotel. 
Dinner to House of Bishops, Had- 
don Hall Hotel. 

Provincial Presidents’ meeting. Had- 
don Hall Hotel. 


7:30 a.m, 


Haddon Hall 


Council, Haddon Hall 


WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 10 


7:30a.m. Corporate Communion, House of 
Bishops and House of Deputies. 
Church of the Ascension. The Pre- 


siding Bishop, celebrant. 


Holy Communion, Woman’s Aux- 
iliary.* All Saints’ Church, 8 
South Chelsea Avenue. 

Opening Service of the General 
Convention. Main Auditorium, 
Convention Hall. Preacher: The 
Presiding Bishop (To be broadcast). 
Luncheon for visiting choirs. 
Woman’s Auxiliary: Opening Ses- 
sion. Westminster Hall, Chelsea 
Hotel. 

House of Bishops: First Session. 
Vernon Room, Haddon Hall Hotel. 
House of Deputies: First Session. 
Assembly Room, Convention Hall. 
General Reception. Assembly 
Room, Convention Hall. 


1:30 p.m. 
2:30 


3:00 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 


Holy Communion in 
churches. 

Triennial Corporate Communion 
and Presentation of the United 
Thank Offering of the women of 
the Church. Main Auditorium, 
Convention Hall. The Presiding 
Bishop, celebrant. 
Holy Communion 
churches. 
Devotional Service. 
Room, Convention Hall. 
Woman’s Auxiliary breakfast. 
House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

Girls’ Friendly Society conference. 
Hotel Dennis. 

Missionary Mass Meeting with an- 
nouncement of United Thank Of- 
fering. Main Auditorium, Conven- 
tion Hall. 


all parish 


in all parish 


Assembly 


8:00 


*For details of Woman’s Auxili 
eA iary program see 
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7:30 a.m. 
8:30 
9:15 


9:30 
11:00 


1:00 p.m. 


7:30 a.m. 


8:30 


9:00 

9:30 
10:00 
Noon 

2:00 p.m. 


6:30 


7:30 a.m. 


10:30 
11:00 


3:30 p.m. 


8:00 


Fripay, OcrToBer 12 


Holy Communion in parish 
churches. 
Holy Communion in parish 
churches. 


Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Devotional Service. 


Joint session of House of Bishops 
and House of Deputies. Assembly 
Room, Convention Hall. Woman’s 
Auxiliary delegates invited to be 
present. 

Luncheon for Bishops, deputies, 
and Woman’s Auxiliary delegates. 
Joint session of House of Bishops 
and. House of Deputies. Assembly 
Room, Convention Hall. Woman’s 
Auxiliary delegates invited to be 


present. 

Girls’ Friendly Society directors’ 
meeting. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Historical commemoration with 


motion picture, The New World. 
Assembly Room, Convention Hall. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Holy Communion in parish 
churches. 

Corporate Communion, National 
Conference of Deaconesses. St. 
James’ Church. 

Holy Communion in parish 
churches. 


Breakfast and triennial conference 
of deaconesses. 

Young People’s conference (G.F\S. 
cooperating). 

Devotional Service. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

Historical pilgrimages to points of 
especial Church interest. 

Young People’s conference (G.F‘S. 
cooperating). 

Young People’s banquet. 

Dinner meeting of Field Depart- 
ment of National Council, with 
missionaries. 


Sunpay, OcToBEeR 14 


Corporate Communion for Young 
People’s conference, Church of the 
Ascension. 

Usual services in all parish churches. 
Morning Prayer with sermon by the 
Bishop of Washington. Assembly 
Room, Convention Hall. 

Children’s Service with motion pic- 
ture, The New World. Assembly 
Room, Convention Hall. 

Mass meeting, Foreign Missions. 
Assembly Room, Convention Hall. 
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7:30 a.m. 


8:30 


9:00 


9:30 
10:15 


10:30 
Noon 


8:00 


7:30 a.m. 


8:30 
9:00 
10:00 
10:15 


10:30 


12:30 p.m. 


1:00 


Mownpay, OcrosBer 15 


Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

Corporate Communion for Church 
Periodical Club. St. James’ Church. 
Corporate Communion for college 
workers and students. 

Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

Breakfast meeting, Church Period- 
ical Club. 

Breakfast meeting, college workers 
and students. 

National Council Training Institute: 
first period. Rooms 2-9 and 13, 
Convention Hall. 

Devotional Service. 

National Council Training Institute: 
second period. Rooms 2-9 and 13, 
Convention Hall. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Joint session of House of Bishops 
and House of Deputies to receive 
and hear an address by the Bishop 
of Aberdeen. Assembly Room, 
Convention Hall. Woman’s Aux- 
iliary delegates invited. 

Missionary luncheons. 

Luncheon, diocesan secretaries and 
treasurers. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

Tea, Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Dinner, Theological Seminaries’ 
Alumne. 
Dinner, Episcopal children’s home 
groups. 


Mass meeting, Department of Reli- 
gious Education. Assembly Room, 
Convention Hall. 


TueEspAy, OCTOBER 16 


Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

Corporate Communion for diocesan 
altar guilds. 


Corporate Communion for Church 


Mission of Help. St. James’ 
Church. 
Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 


National Council Training Institute: 
first period. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

National Council Training Institute: 
second period. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Church Periodical Club conference. 
Hotel Dennis. 

Missionary luncheon. 

Luncheon, Church Mission of Help. 
Haddon Hall Hotel. 
Luncheon, Episcopal 
Aged. 


Homes for 


$8 


oe ee 
8& 
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7:30 a.m. 


7:30 a.m, 


8:30 
9:00 
10:00 
10:15 


10:30 


2:00 p.m. 


ASSO 


4:30 
6:30 
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Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Dinner, Liberal Evangelicals. 


Dinner, Episcopal Hospital Group. 


Dinner, Diocesan Chancellors. 
Church Periodical Club meeting. St. 
Dennis Room, Hotel Dennis. 
Church Mission of Help meeting. 
Haddon Hall Hotel. 

Mass meeting, American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes. | Assembly 
Room, Convention Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Holy Communion in all parish 


churches. 


Corporate Communion for Church 
Army. 

Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 


National Council Training Institute: 
first period. 

Devotional Service. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

National Council Training Institute: 
second period. 

Church Periodical Club conference. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Missionary luncheons. 

Luncheon, City Missions Group. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

College Work conference. 

Dinners of college alumni. 

Dinners of other societies. 

Mass meeting, Commission on 
Evangelism. Assembly Room, Con- 
vention Hall. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 
Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

Corporate Communion for House 
of Bishops in memory of John 
Gardner Murray, former Presiding 
Bishop. St. James’ Church. 

Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

National Council Training Institute: 
first period. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

National Council Training Tastitute: 
second period. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 

Church Periodical Club eeepia 
Provincial dinners, 


7:30 a.m. 


8:15 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


10:45 


12:30 p.m. 


2:00 
2:30 


8:00 


7:30 a.m. 


8:30 


9:00 
9:30 
10:00 


11:00 
Noon 


6:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 


10:30 
11:00 


8:00 p.m. 


Fripay, OCTOBER 19 
Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

Corporate Communion for St. Bar- 
nabas’ Guild, Church of the Ascen- 
sion. 

Breakfast meeting, St. 
Guild. 

Holy Communion in ali 
churches. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Devotional Service. 
House of Bishops. - 
House of Deputies. 
Church Periodical 
meeting. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Church Missions Publishing Com- 
pany triennial meeting. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 

House of Bishops. 

House of Deputies. 


Barnabas’ 


parish 


Club _ business 


Mass meeting, Christian Social 
Service. Assembly Room, Conven- 
tion Hall. : 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 


Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 

Holy Communion 
churches. 

Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Devotional Service. 
House of Bishops. 
House of Deputies. 
Woman’s Auxiliary closing service. 
Historical pilgrimage. 
Dinner meeting, Rural 
Fellowship. 


in all parish 


Workers 


Sunpay, OcToBer 21 


Celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion as an act of thanksgiving for 
the gift of the Episcopate of the 
Church in America. Church of the 
Ascension. 

Usual services in parish churches. 
Morning Prayer and sermon. As- 
sembly Room, Convention Hall. 
Mass meeting, Domestic Missions. 
Assembly Room, Convention Hall. 


Monpay, OcroBer 22, TO CLOSE 


sOvaIn: 


8:30 


9:30 
10:00 


2:30 p.m. 


Holy’ Communion in all parish 
churches. 
Holy Communion in all parish 
churches. 


Devotional Service. 
House of Bishops 
House of Deputies. 
House of Bishops. 
House of Deputies. 
Evenings reserved. 


W.A. Triennial Faces Vital Questions 


Atlantic City meeting will discuss Missions in 
this Age, Christian Citizenship, and Life of the 
Spirit under theme, If We Be His Disciples 


By Grace Lindley 


Executive Secretary, The Woman’s Auxiliary 


HE TRIENNIAL MEETING of the 

Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 

Council has been called to meet in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 10-20. 
This will be a shorter meeting than usual 
because it is hoped that more people will 
be able to come and stay through the ten 
days than might be the case if the length 
were the usual two weeks. It has been 
possible to arrange the program so that 
no important feature will be omitted 
though in some instances less time will be 
assigned to its various parts. The theme 
has influenced all planning and it is hoped 
that it will influence the deliberations of 
the ten days. This theme is, Jf We Be 
His Disciples, under which three special 
subjects will be discussed, Missions in 
This Age, Christian Citizenship, and The 
Life of the Spirit. 

These subjects as well as introductory 
speeches on World Conditions and the 
Resources of the Church will be presented 
to the whole group, after which fifteen 
sectional conferences will be held for the 
discussion of the three subjects and their 
application in the work of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. In the case of the last subject 
the conferences will meet for short dis- 
cussion only, followed by meditation. The 
list of speakers is not yet complete, but 
among them will be: the Rev. Frank 
Gavin, the Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, 
Francis C. M. Wei, Vida Scudder, and 
the Rev. H. C. Robbins. 

The meetings will be held in West- 
minster Hall, the Chelsea Hotel. The 
Executive Board has nominated as pre- 
siding officer, Miss Elizabeth Matthews, 
who presided so effectively at both Wash- 
ington and Denver. With the exception 
of the conference groups which must be 


kept small so that there may be discus- 
sion, all meetings are open to visitors as 
well as to delegates and alternates. 

Besides the regular business meetings 
at which the presentation speeches will be 
made and all other business transacted, 
there will be the corporate Communion 
of the women of the Church at which the 
United Thank Offering will be presented; 
the Mass Meeting that evening; and a 
number of missionary luncheons. The Na- 
tional Council Training Institute classes 
will be held Monday (October 15) 
through Thursday (October 18) from 
nine to ten o’clock, and from ten-fifteen 
to eleven-fifteen. The courses in the first 
hour which are a part of the triennial 
program are on subjects which are of pri- 
mary importance to leaders m the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 

Final details are not ready, but the 
probable dates are listed in the tentative 
program as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


7:30a.m. Holy Communion, All Saints’ 
Church. 
2:30p.m. Opening Business Session, West- 
minster Hall, the Chelsea Hotel. 
Addresses and reports. 
Presentation of resolutions. 
8:30 Reception to the General Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall. 


TuHurspDAy, OCTOBER 11 


8:00am. The Corporate Communion and 
Presentation of the United Thank 
Offering of the Women of the 
Church. The Rt. Rev. James 
DeWolf Perry, D.D., Celebrant. 
Auditorium, Convention Hall. 

10:00 Breakfast for Executive Board, 
Parish and Diocesan U.T.O. Cus- 
todians, Missionaries, and Girls’ 
Friendly Society Offering Collec- 
tors. Hotel Dennis. 
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2:00 p.m. Business Session. 3:45 
Addresses: World Conditions, 
The Resources of the Church 


—the Rev. Frank Gavin, D.D. 7:30 a.m. 
4:15 Provincial Meetings. Chelsea Hotel. 9:09 
8:00 United Thank Offering Mass Meet- 19-30 
ing. Auditorium. The Rt. Rev. Noon 
James DeWolf Perry, D.D., pre- 
siding. 12:30 p.m. 
Speaker: The Rt. Rev. Frank W. 2:00 
Creighton, S.T.D. 
Fripay, OcToBER 12 
7:30a.m. Holy Communion. ee 
9:15 Officers’ conferences. Convention 10:30 
Hall. ' 
11:00 Joint Session of the General Con- 
vention. Convention Hall. 
2:30p.m. Joint Session of the General Con- conn 
vention. : 
Syed) Officers’ conferences. Convention 7-00 p.m: 
Hall. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 
7:30am. Holy Communion. 
9:30 Business Session. 
Address: Missions in This Age 
—Francis C. M. Wei. 
7:30 a.m. 
Mownpay, OcToBer 15 9:00 
7:30a.m. Holy Communion. 10:40 
9:00 National Council Training Institute. Noon 
Convention Hall. 
10:30 Business Session: _Report of Nom- 2:00 p.m. 
inations Committee: 
Noon. Joint Session of the General Con- 
‘vention. 
1:00p.m. Missionary Luncheon. 7:30 a.m. 
2:30 Group Conferences: Missions in 9:00 
This Age. 11:00 
5:00 Tea to meet the Executive Board. 


Chelsea Hotel. 


Business Session. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Holy Communion. 

National Council Training Institute. 

Business Session. 

Noonday Meditations — Grace 
Lindley. 

Missionary Luncheon. 

Business Session: Elections. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 


Holy Communion. 

National Council Training Institute. 

Business Session. 

Address: The Life of the Spirit— 
The Rev. Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins, D.D. 

Noonday Meditations — Grace 
Lindley. 

Business Session. 

Contacts with the Mission Field— 
The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D.D., 
First Vice-President, National 
Council, presiding. 


Fripay, OCTOBER 19 


Holy Communion. ° 

Group Conferences—The Life of 
the Spirit. 

Business Session. 

Noonday Meditations — Grace 
Lindley. 

Business Sessions. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 


Holy Communion. 
Business Session. 


Closing Service: The Rt. Rev. Rob- ’ 


ert N. Spencer, D.D. 


Two special leaflets have been printed 


TuEsDAy, OcToBER 16 in preparation for the Triennial, The 
7:30a.m. Holy Communion. _ ; Way of Vision, W.A.74, which all Church- 
9:00 pa one eee Training Institute. women whether they expect to be in At 

10:30 usiness Session. . ‘ = 
adres WaChnaianeeC accnanip = lantic City or not are asked to use, and a 

Vida D. Scudder. book list, Summer Reading, W.A.73, for 

Noon. # epee Meditations — Grace preparatory reading. Both these leaflets 

oom. Mi stents Tanewene: can be ordered through The Book Store, 

2:00 Group Conferences: Christian Citi. Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave- 
zenship. nue, New York, N. Y. 


he one thing that really matters is the Gospel of Christ, 
that those who have it shall live it, and those who have it 
not shall receive 1t—WiLLIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of York. 
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Beginnings of the American Episcopate 


Sesquicentennial of consecration of Samuel Sea- 
bury as first Bishop of Connecticut recalls 
early struggles of the Church in the New World 


By the Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, D. D. 


Historiographer of the Church 


This is the second of two articles which 
give the background of the historic events 
which the Church is now celebrating. 

The present Bishop of Aberdeen, Dr. 
Deane, is expected at General Convention 
where he will address a Joint Session on 
Monday, October 15, at twelve o’clock 
noon. He will remain in America for a 
short time after Convention and undoubt- 
edly will participate in the major sesqui- 
centennial observances of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Seabury. 

f. yf A 

r [= CHURCH OF ENGLAND in the 

American Colonies was permanently 

established on the Island of James- 
town in the year of our Lord 1607. Under 
the shelter of an old sail the Table was 
set in the wilderness and the altar fire 
was kindled by good Master Robert 
‘Hunt. Though in later years the fire 
burned dimly, it never went out. 

For more than 175 years that Church 
lived with only a nominal episcopate. 
From 1607 to 1784 there was no bishop 
in America. True, it was theoretically 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London; whose license was necessary for 
a clergyman to minister in the Colonies. 
But that jurisdiction, exercised from a 
distance of three thousand miles, was in- 
effective. Nor did the appointment of 
Commissaries help very much. They had 
little real authority and less where it was 
most needed: in the exercise of discipline. 

As the Church developed in the various 
Colonies and Provinces the need for the 
episcopate became more and more ob- 
vious. In the beginnings the clergy were 
sent out from England, but the time came 
when men on this side of the water offered 
themselves for the ministry. But as there 


was no one here to ordain them, they were 
compelled to embark on the distant and 
dangerous journey to England in order 
to receive Holy Orders. Some fell vic- 
tims to smallpox, some were captured and 
imprisoned by the French, and some died. 

During these years many appeals were 
made for the gift of the episcopate. As 
early as 1662 it was suggested that “a 
Bishop be sent over so that persons may 
be ordained Deacons and their Duty and 
Service be appointed by the Bishop.” 
The Rev. John Talbot, S.P.G. missionary 
in New Jersey, wrote in 1703: 


- The poor Church has nobody upon the spot 
to comfort or confirm her children; nobody to 
ordain several that are willing to serve, were 
they authorized, for the work of the Ministry. 
Therefore they fall back again into the herd of 
the Dissenters, rather than they will be at the 
Hazard to goe as far as England for orders; so 
that we have seen several Counties, Islands, 
and Provinces, which have hardly an orthodox 
minister, ams’t them, which might have been 
supply’d, had we been so happy as to see a 
Bishop or Suffragan Apud Americanos. 


In 1713 New York, New England, and 
New Jersey joined in a petition asking 
for Bishops as an effective measure 
against “the Whig and fanaticks who 
swarme in these parts,” and Connecticut 
wrote of there being “‘a sensible want of 
this superior order, as a sure bulwark 
against the many heresies that are already 
brooding in this part of the world.” The 
appeals were brought to an abrupt end by 
the War of the Revolution. 

There had been times when the project 
seemed near to success. As early as 1638 
Archbishop Laud planned to send a 
Bishop to New England, but political 
troubles thwarted his purpose. After the 
Restoration the King approved a plan 
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BISHOP 


The Rt. Rev. Samuel Seabury, the sesquicenten- 
nial of whose consecration on November 14, 
1784, will be celebrated this autumn 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 


to send Dr. Alexander Murray as a Bish- 
op to Virginia, but the plan did not 
materialize. Queen Anne was sympa- 
thetic, but her death intervened. Such 
is the story. The daughter in the wilder- 
ness pleading for the episcopate; the 
mother Church so dominated by political 
considerations that she turned a deaf ear 
to the appeal. 

On the twentieth day of January, 1783, 
England formally recognized the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and the 
treaty arrived in New York early in 
March. There were then fourteen clergy- 
men of the Church in Connecticut. They 
lost no time. On the twenty-fifth day of 
that month (March), ten of them assem- 
bled in the Glebe House at Woodbury for 
the purpose of selecting two persons, one 
of whom should go to England to seek 
consecration as Bishop of Connecticut at 
the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
It was a secret meeting, for they feared— 
and they had good reason to fear—hostile 
interference from the State Assembly 
which was then dominated by the Puri- 
tans. The laymen of the parishes were 
not consulted. The clergy felt quite 
capable of managing the spiritual affairs 
of the Church without lay aid. 
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It was an historic gathering, destined 
to have far-reaching results. Two men 
were selected for the high office—Jere- 
miah Leaming and Samuel Seabury, both 
of whom were then living in New York. 
Leaming was a battle-scarred warrior; a 
typical Connecticut Churchman; built in 
an heroic mould; a devoted son alike of 
the Church of England and the British 
Crown. His loyalist sympathies had cost 
him the loss of most of his property as 
well as imprisonment and to the end of 
his life he bore the marks of that impris- 
onment. Partly owing to natural diffi- 
dence and possibly also to the state of 
his health he shrunk from the task, and 
the mantle fell upon the shoulders of the 
Rev. Samuel Seabury. 

The son of a Congregational minister 
who later came into the Church, Samuel 
Seabury was born near New London on 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1729, and graduated 
from Yale in 1748. There he was de- 
scribed as “a solid, sensible, virtuous 
youth, of unblemished: morals and sound 
principles in religion.” For one year he 
was an S.P.G. catechist on Long Island, 
and, pending age for ordination, studied 
medicine at the University of Edin- 
burgh. On Friday, December 21, 1753, 


THE GLEBE HOUSE, WOODBURY, CONN. 
The Connecticut rectory in which the Seabury 
election took place. Restored, it is now an 
important shrine of the Church 
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he was ordered deacon by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and on the following Sunday was 
ordained priest by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
both acting for the infirm Bishop of 
London. 

He was appointed missionary of the 
S.P.G., and returned to America “an ex- 
cellent physician, a learned divine, an ac- 
complished gentleman, and a pious Chris- 
tian.” His first work was at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; then at Jamaica, Long 
Island, and Westchester, New York. To 
provide for six children he added a gram- 
mar school to his parochial duties. Like 
Jeremiah Leaming he was a strong Loy- 
alist; suffered the spoliation of his goods 
and was subjected to the indignity of 
arrest. After his release he proceeded to 
New York and was appointed chaplain to 
the British hospital and at the time of 
his election was chaplain to the King’s 
American Regiment. 

Armed with the official testimonials 
from the clergy of Connecticut together 
with letters to the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury and endorsements signed 
by the Rev. Charles Inglis, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, and the Rev. 
Benjamin Moore, assistant minister of 
that parish, Dr. Seabury departed on his 
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SEABURY TABLET, ABERDEEN 

Connecticut and Scottish Churchmen united in 

erecting this marker recalling an epochal event 
in the life of the Anglican Communion 


THE RT. REV. JOHN SKINNER 


In whose Aberdeen house the consecration of 
Bishop Seabury occurred. Bishop Skinner also 
preached the consecration sermon 


mission to England. He also carried with 
him the significant instruction that if he 
failed to secure consecration at the hands 
of the English Bishops he should forth- 
with make application to the non-juring 
Bishops of the Scottish Church. The 
letter from Connecticut to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury pleaded with him to 
“espouse the cause of our sinking Church 
and at this important crisis afford her 
that relief on which her very existence 
depends, by consecrating a Bishop for 
Connecticut.” 

Dr. Seabury arrived in London in July, 
1783, and from that time the story may 
be pieced together from the letters he 
wrote to Connecticut.* It is a story of 
light and shade, encouragement and 
despair, and finally failure. He imme- 
diately presented his credentials to the 
Archbishops and the Bishop of London, 
who were personally very cordial, but 
officially cautious in the extreme. They 
freely conceded the need for the episco- 
pate in the United States but were much 
impressed with the difficulties in granting 
the request. Some of those difficulties 


*These letters are printed in full in the Seabury 
Sesquicentennial Number of The Historical Maga- 
zine, September, 1934, 
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were trivial: there were no dioceses in 
America; the application came from the 
clergy alone without any endorsement 
from the laity; there was no provision for 
the support of a Bishop and they gravely 
expressed the fear that “the character 
might sink into contempt.” There were 
other and much more serious difficulties. 
The King’s consent was required for the 
consecration and the Bishop-elect was re- 
quired by law to take the oath of loyalty 
to the British Crown. There was no pro- 
vision in law for the consecration of a 
Bishop to serve outside the British Do- 
minions. Even if the King were disposed 
to consent to the consecration he had no 
power to dispense with the oaths. Added 
to all this the Bishops were disposed to 
walk warily. They were none too popu- 
lar. For many months Dr. Seabury 
awaited definite action hoping against 
hope. 

At last the ecclesiastical authorities 
mustered courage to apply to the Gov- 
ernment for the passage of an Act of 
Parliament which would enable them to 
proceed. Had this step been taken when 
Lord North was Premier, there is every 
reason to believe that he would have ap- 
proved the bill and engineered its passage. 
But there was a new day. North’s cab- 
inet had fallen and William Pitt, known 
as “Billy Whig,” was Prime Minister. In 
none too polite language Pitt refused his 
consent unless the consent of the Con- 
gress of the United States was obtained. 
Such a thing was obviously impossible. 
Pitt roundly declared that the Govern- 
ment never having sent a Bishop when 
America was a British colony, to do so 
when she was an independent nation 
would create ill-will. The whole proceed- 
ing bears eloquent witness to the helpless- 
ness of a Church, even in purely spiritual 
matters, when linked to the State. And 
Seabury wrote home saying: 

I have had here a very difficult and dis- 
agreeable part to act. . . . Unconnected, unsup- 
ported, unbefriended—nothing to rely on but the 
goodness of my cause and my own resolution, 
I have failed; but I have no reason to blame 
myself. ‘The change in the Ministry has been, 
to my views, unfortunate; but I cannot help it, 


and repining is useless—God, I hope will open 
a door of relief to the spiritual wants of the 


suffering, neglected, and deprived American 


Church. 


Such a door was opened. In what was 
then far-off Scotland there was a suffering 
remnant of the Scottish Church presided 
over by non-juring Bishops whose un- 
broken succession was derived from the 
episcopate of the Church of England. 
Their steadfast loyalty to the Jacobite 
King had placed them under a political 
ban. Their worship was perforce carried 
on in secret; not infrequently in dens and 
caves of the earth. But their spiritual 
integrity was unimpaired; in spiritualities 
they were not subjected to any State. To 
these men Samuel Seabury turned in the 
hour of his extremity. There was some- 
thing poetic about the situation. Sea- 
bury’s appeal was for ‘“‘a free and valid 
episcopate” for America. “Lord-Bishops,” 
exercising civil power, were neither asked 
for nor wanted. That was precisely the 
position of the non-juring Bishops. They 
gloried in their spiritual independence and 
the Scottish Church, as John Skinner said 
in the sermon at the consecration of Dr. 
Seabury, had ever paid more “attention to 
the acts of the Apostles than to acts of 
Parliament.” 

Through an intermediary a letter was 
sent to the Primus asking for the conse- 
cration. In a noble communication the 
venerable Bishop Kilgour expressed the 
willingness of the Scottish Bishops ‘‘to 
cloathe him (Seabury) with the Episcopal 
character, and thereby convey to the 
Western World the blessing of a free, 
valid, and purely ecclesiastical Episco- 
pacy; not doubting that he will so agree 
with us in Doctrine and Discipline as 
that he and the Church under his charge 
in Connecticut, will hold communion with 
us and the Church here on Catholic and 
Primitive principles.” It was a generous 
act and taken with full knowledge of 
what it might cost the proscribed Church. 


Seabury hastened to Scotland where he 
was warmly welcomed. On the fourteenth 
day of November, 1784, he was solemnly 
consecrated a Bishop in the Church of 
God. The service took place in an upper 
room, set apart as a chapel, in the house 
of Bishop Skinner in Aberdeen. The con- 
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secrating Bishops were Robert Kilgour, 
Primus; Arthur Petrie, Bishop of Ross 
and Moray, and John Skinner, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Aberdeen. The latter 
preached the sermon from St. Matthew 
xxviii: 18-20. The newly consecrated 
Bishop preached in the afternoon. 

After a prolonged and stormy voyage 
Bishop Seabury landed on June 20, 1785, 
at Newport, Rhode Island, and the fol- 
lowing day he preached his first sermon 
as Bishop on American soil in the ven- 
erable Trinity Church in that city. The 
next day he proceeded by water to New 
London, where he was to reside and 
where he acted as rector of St. James’ 
Church. No stipend was attached to the 
bishopric. His salary as an S.P.G. mis- 
sionary was withdrawn and he was hence- 
forth dependent upon the meager stipend 
the parish could afford to pay. 

The second day of August, 1785, was 
a red-letter day for the Church in Con- 
necticut, for then the Bishop for the first 
time met his clergy in Convention as- 
sembled. There were ten clergy in the 
diocese. Two distinguished visitors at- 
tended, the Rev. Samuel Parker of 
Boston, and the Rev. Benjamin Moore of 
New York. The proceedings were taken 
very seriously. At the request of the 
clergy the Bishop produced his letters of 
consecration, and after they had been 
read “it appeared to this Con: that he 
hath been duly & canonically consecrated 
a Bishop by the Bishops of the Epis: 
Chh: in Scotland.” Not until then did 
they declare “their Confirmat" of their 
former Election of him, and that now 
acknowleg@ & rec4 him their Bp.” 

The next day was a solemn yet a joyful 
occasion. The Bishop was escorted to 
the church; took his seat in the sanctuary 
and received an address from his clergy, 
after which he gave “the Apostolic 
Blessing.” After a celebration of the 
Eucharist an ordination followed. The 
recently discovered record reads: “And 
the Bp. began D. Service with y® Litany, 
accord® to the Rubrick in the Office for 
the Ordination of Deacons: the four 
follow® persons, Mess'® Vandyke, Shel- 
ton, Baldwin, of Connec. & Mr. Fer- 


gusson of Maryland, being present to be 
admitted to the Order of Deacons.” They 
were duly admitted. On the following 
Sunday Mr. Fergusson was ordained 
priest and Thomas Fitch Oliver, from 
Providence, Rhode Island, was ordered 
deacon. These were the first ordinations 
in the Church in the United States. 

So auspiciously began the episcopate 
of Samuel Seabury who had the immortal 
honor of being the first Bishop in this 
Church. At great personal cost he had 
won spiritual freedom for the congrega- 
tion of faithful people and it is no small 
tribute to his wisdom and prudence that 
he so administered the episcopal office in 
Puritan New England as to disarm oppo- 
sition to episcopacy. 

During the eleven and a half years of 
his administration Bishop Seabury played 
a large part in that formative period of 
our history which culminated in 1789 in 
the adoption of the Constitution and the 
issue of the first American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. There were some in high 
places who cast doubt on the validity of 
the Scottish consecration, but he carried 
himself with dignity. Whigs like Pro- 
voost of New York never forgave his 
steadfast loyalty to the British Crown in 
the Revolution. Doctrinally he was a 
High Churchman and he was instrumental 
in restoring to our Book of Common 
Prayer the Prayer of Consecration as it 
appeared in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. He reluctantly agreed to 
the omission of the Athanasian Creed and 
was doubtful about the wisdom of admit- 
ting laymen to equal rights with the 
clergy in ecclesiastical legislative bodies. 
But he was a Christian statesman and 
knew when to subordinate his own views 
to the common good. For a time “un- 
happy divisions threatened the unity of 
the Church, but wiser counsels prevailed. 
White had been consecrated Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, Provoost of New York, and 
Madison of Virginia, all in England, and 
in 1792 the four bishops united in the 
consecration of Thomas John Claggett as 
Bishop of Maryland, thus happily uniting 
in one golden cord the English and 
Scottish succession. 
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On the Trail with Bishop Bentley 


Following in footsteps of our hardy pioneers 
in Alaska, Suffragan Bishop endures discom- 
forts of winter travel to serve scattered flock 


By the Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, D. D. 


Suffragan Bishop of Alaska 


Winter and summer find the Bishops 
of Alaska constantly on the trail visiting 
and ministering to the scattered folk of 
the Alaskan wilderness. Until he re- 
ceived the assistance of a Suffragan, 
Bishop Rowe made both the winter and 
summer journeys himself. Now with 
Bishop Bentley to assist him, Bishop 
Rowe limits himself to the summer cir- 
cuit. He has just returned from such a 
visitation during which he flew along the 
northern coast of Alaska stopping at 
Eskimo villages such as Shingle Point, 
Demarcation Point, Flaxman, Gordon, 
Point Barrow, Cape Wainwright, Point 
Hope, Kivalina, and Kotzebue. Thence 
to Nome, Anvik, and Fairbanks. 

The winter circuit is now taken by 
Bishop Bentley who records a journey of 
the past winter in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. Besides being a chronicle of real 
_ missionary adventure, it may bring re- 
freshment to our readers during the heat 
of a late summer’s day. 

nA 7 ¥, 

4 YHIS is the account of a short mis- 
sionary journey on which the mis- 
sionary was forced to take as much 

concern for the cold as for the convert. 

Every missionary journey must needs be 

so filled with the incidents and details of 

travel, with dogs and food, with trails and 
weather, with constant care and vigilance 
that there is grave danger at times that 
the one great purpose of all this effort, the 
one supreme mission, will be lost sight of 
and that souls will unwittingly be subor- 
dinated to the services of supply. In 

short, we are in a fair way to spend a 

good deal of time and money in “going 

about” without “doing good.” 

We had spent the last few days of the 
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old year in Fairbanks where we took part 
in the services at lovely St. Matthew’s 
Church and confirmed a class of six 
presented by the Vicar, the Rev. Michael 
J. Kippenbrock. St. Matthew’s, Fair- 
banks, and St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dal- 
las, have these things in common: they 
both bear the name of the same patron 
saint, they both serve the same Master, 
and they both have been privileged to 
hear the strong voice of the late Hudson 
Stuck, sometime Dean of Dallas and 
later Archdeacon of the Yukon. 

December had been very cold, and the 
new year opened with the mercury stand- 
ing at fifty-five below zero. But on Jan- 
uary 3, we left Fairbanks for a trip to 
Circle and Fort Yukon. Our outfit con- 
sisted of a small sled drawn by seven 
dogs. On the sled we carried our sleeping 
robe, extra clothing, vestments, com- 
munion vessels, gun, ax, snowshoes, and a 
few odds and ends. On the first part of 
the journey it would not be necessary to 
pack food for man or beast as we ex- 
pected to stop each night at some road- 
house. 

The trail from Fairbanks to Circle 
runs in a northeasterly direction for a dis- 
tance of 162 miles and crosses the great 
divide that separates the valley of the 
Tanana River from the valley of the 
Yukon. The first thirty miles of this trail 
is kept open all winter with snow plows 
and is used daily by trucks and tractors 
hauling freight to the mining camp at 
Chatanika. We had engaged a truck to 
take us as far as this camp, so loading 
sled and dogs in the truck we made the 
run to Chatanika in a few hours. There 
we unloaded and harnessed and hitched 
our team for the short run to Bell Creek 
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where we were to spend the first night. 
The thermometer at Chatanika stood at 
fifty-one below at noon, but the drive was 
short and trail good, so we pulled out. 
We arrived at our destination in good 
time and had finished supper when the 
mail man pulled in about nine o’clock, 
having gotten a late start. 

The next morning we were up at five 
and found that while it was still cold it 
had moderated somewhat. We had no 
thermometer, but could easily tell that it 
was much warmer. From Bell Creek to 
the roadhouse at Faith Creek is twenty- 
eight miles with a roadhouse halfway at 
Cassiar. The mail team got away ahead 
of us, but we knew that the dogs would 
travel faster than the horse, so we waited 
until it was light enough to see. The trail 
was good, the dogs were eager to go, and 
it was not long before we overtook and 
passed the mail. Soon after we arrived 
at Cassiar in time for an early lunch and 
were glad to see the mercury standing at 
thirty-five below. That afternoon we 
covered the second half of the day’s run 
and arrived at Faith Creek just as the 
new moon came up over the mountains. 
Our host here was an old Welshman, a 
sailor, who had sailed the seven seas, a 
man hale and hearty, though well past 
three score years and ten, and possessed 
of a voice and a great desire to entertain 
us with ancient sailor songs. The cabin 
was small, but warm, and that night 
sailor, mail man, and parson slept peace- 
fully. 

Our trail now followed McManus 
Creek for several miles, sometimes over 
glare ice, sometimes through overflow that 
wet the dogs’ feet and made a mess of 
the runners. In cold weather it is not 
_ pleasant to be splashing along in an inch 
or two of water. Many a traveller has 
frozen his feet following this stream in 
- winter time. Near noon we stopped and 
had lunch with a prospector, a man from 
the mountains of Kentucky. It was a 
pleasure to hear his Southern drawl and 
eat his biscuits. That afternoon we 
climbed the bald dome of the Twelve 
Mile Summit and then dropped down into 
the creek on the other side and followed 
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it to the Twelve Mile Roadhouse where 
we stopped for the night. Here our host 
was a young man from Texas who had 
drifted to Alaska in search for gold. Gold 
he had not found, but because of his in- 
dustry, honesty, and hospitable manner 
he had made many friends and was rich 
in their respect and high regard. 

From the Twelve Mile to the Miller 
House the trail crosses the Eagle Summit, 
a high, bald ridge, windswept and ap- 
proached from both flanks by a steep as- 
cent. There may be trails in Alaska that 
cross worse divides, but we have not 
travelled them, nor do we care to do so. 
There are times when the wind blows 
down these slopes with such velocity that 
man and beast cannot stand up under its 
force. If with the wind there comes the 
cold no animal can live under its lash. 
From the creek bed the trail climbs four- 
teen thousand feet in three miles and then 
drops down quite as sharply on the other 
side. 

Happily, on this trip we crossed in 
fair weather with no wind. From the top 
we looked back towards the south and 
saw the whole range of mountains and the 
Tanana Valley beyond. To the north lay 
more mountains cut by numerous 
streams, all joining to form larger creeks 
that in turn flow into the mighty 
Yukon, for we were standing on the very 
top of the vast watershed that divides the 
waters of the Yukon from the Tanana. 
The snow melting on the trail up which 
we had toiled would flow south and west 
to the Tanana; that on the trail down 
which we were to go at breakneck speed 
would flow northward into the Yukon. 
Both streams would unite again at Ta- 
nana and flow on for nine hundred miles 
to the sea. 

After a pleasant evening spent with old 
friends at the Miller House we drove on 
next day to Central and thence to Circle 
Springs. The day was Sunday and we do 
not make a practice of being on the trail 
on Sunday, but this day such travel 
seemed justified as it would enable us to 
reach the Springs in time for an evening 
service. Circle Springs is a resort built 
around natural hot springs that burst 
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from the soil at this point. Winter and 
summer the flow of hot water is main- 
tained at constant volume and tempera- 
ture. This is utilized to heat the hotel 
and cabins, the barns and greenhouses, 
and is piped into a large bathing pool to 
which many resort to “take the cure.” 
At the time of our visit there were about 
fifty people present. At the request of 
the guests and through the courtesy of 
the management we conducted services in 
the hotel lobby. Among those present 
were several loyal Church people, though 
the majority were people who owed al- 
legiance to no Church and who seldom, 
if ever, attended services anywhere. 

The weather had moderated consider- 
ably and travel was now comfortable and 
pleasant. Two more days on the trail, 
one night spent at the little roadhouse at 
Birch Creek Ferry, and we were in Circle, 
one of the oldest mining camps in Alaska. 
In its day Circle was a community of sev- 
eral thousand people. At that time we 


had a church and hospital there with a 
priest and several nurses in residence, but 
today the camp has gone the way of all 
placer mining camps, the population has 
been reduced to a handful of whites and 
two handsful of natives and we had to 
withdraw our priest and nurses these 
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many years. The little log church still 
stands and here we gathered the people on 
Sunday for the services. That morning 
the mercury stood at seventy-two below, 
but there were thirty-six present in 
church. There was an infant baptism. 
When the time arrived for the baptism 
we were dismayed to find that the water 
in the baptismal font had frozen, but the 
ice was broken and the service went on. 
Nine received the Holy Communion. The 
offering amounted to more than twenty 
dollars. This little band of Christian In- 
dians and one or two white friends, with- 
out resident minister and with only three 
services during the year, contributed more 
than seventy dollars towards the Church’s 
Program in 1933. For several days while 
the thermometer stood near seventy below 
we remained in Circle visiting the people 
and enjoying the hospitality of friends. 
Finally, one morning the mercury 
stood at forty below and we hoped that 
the cold spell was over. Hastily gather- 
ing our things we started for Fort Yukon 
seventy miles down river through the 
Yukon Flats. We had secured the ser- 
vices of a fine young man who would ac- 


company us on this part of the trip. Only 


one team had been over the first twenty 
miles of the trail and we knew that we had 


In this lovely church of which the Rev. Michael J. Kippenbrock is vicar, Bishop Bentley 
confirmed a class of six before setting out on his winter journey to Fort Yukon 
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FORT YUKON, ALASKA, AS SEEN FROM THE RIVER FRONT 


In this, the largest community on the American Yukon, the Church maintains its largest 
mission station in Alaska, comprising St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Hudson Stuck Memorial 
Hospital, and a mission hostel 


a long, hard day before us. We were trav- 
eling on snowshoes, using two teams, and 
making very slow progress. By noon we 
had gone ten miles and stopped for lunch 
and to give the dogs a brief rest. It was 
cold, much colder than when we started 
that morning, but we had started and it 
seemed foolish to turn back. The after- 
noon passed slowly. The trail was heavy 
and the sled runners dragged on the cold 
snow. The dogs had been tied up for a 
week and were in no condition for hard 
work. Mile after mile passed slowly by. 
Darkness comes early in this latitude and 
at this season. The moon came up, the 
stars appeared. We pushed on. Towards 
six o’clock we reached the cabin and were 
deeply grateful to be there. Wood had to 
be found and cut, a fire built, the dogs 
unharnessed and tied up and fed, and 
supper cooked. There were none of the 
conveniences of home, but such a cabin is 
a welcome sight at the end of a long, hard 
day on the trail. It means warmth and 
shelter from the cold, a place in which to 
relax and lie down and sleep. It may 
mean life itself, for many a poor traveler 
has perished on the winter trail for want 
of just such a rude hut. 

The following morning it was cold. We 
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had no thermometer, but from the way 
the breath escaped from the mouth like a 
jet of steam from an exhaust we knew 
that it was sixty below. We had twenty- 
four miles to make to bring us to the 
cabin where my companion’s family lived. 
We knew that halfway there was a 
cabin. We started at daylight. In such 
extreme cold the dogs do not run, nor do 
they dare to. To run would necessitate 
deep breathing and several such deep 
gasps would result in frozen lungs. Man 
does not run for the same reason. Nor 
does he ride on the sled; he must walk, 
must move, to maintain circulation and 
warmth. The sled runners drag on the 
cold snow as on sand. The going is pain- 
fully slow. No living thing stirs in the 
woods. There is a deathlike silence over 
the whole world. Small game has sought 
refuge under some windbreak, the moose 
and larger game move to the hills where 
the cold is never so severe as on the flats. 
Man and dogs creep along at a snail’s 
pace. Behind them over the trail may be 
seen their breath hanging in the still air 
like a white ribbon of fog. Soon after 
noon we had reached the halfway cabin. 
We had come but twelve miles, but we de- 
cided to call it a day. 
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The next day we traveled the other 
twelve miles and reached the cabin where 
my companion’s family lived. The ther- 
mometer registered sixty-six below when 
we arrived. It was now only twenty-six 
miles to Fort Yukon but I determined not 
to move until the cold broke. Travel in 
such temperatures is too great a risk. We 
were among new-found friends who were 
kind and hospitable. The father was a 
man who had been a cowboy in Texas 
and the Northwest and had come to 
Alaska years ago. The mother was an 
Indian woman from Fort Yukon.  Be- 
sides my young companion there was a 
daughter and younger brother at home, 
while three other children were in the 
mission at Fort Yukon. 

The cold continued. Each morning we 
arose early to look at the thermometer; 
each morning we were dismayed to see it 
standing at sixty-five or seventy below. 
Finally, on Sunday morning we were de- 
lighted to find a reading of thirty-five 
below and we knew that our chance had 
come. Bidding our generous hosts good- 
bye we began the last lap of our journey. 
As the day advanced the temperature rose 
and when we reached Fort Yukon in 
early afternoon it was only twenty below. 

Fort Yukon is the largest community 
on the American Yukon. It is the center 
of a large fur trade. At the junction of 
the Porcupine and Yukon Rivers it has 
long been an important point, a gathering 
place for the Indians from the Chandalar, 
the Porcupine, and the Yukon. The Hud- 
son Bay Company established a post 
here in 1847 and in 1862 the venerable 
Archdeacon McDonald arrived to com- 
mence a remarkable ministry among his 
people. 

Today our Church maintains here our 
largest mission station in Alaska. There 
is St. Stephen’s Church with its beautiful 
native handmade altar hangings; its love- 
ly baptismal font; its wonderful painting 
of the Crucifixion, made memorial to Wal- 
ter Harper, companion and _ son-in-the- 
faith to Archdeacon Stuck; the tablets to 
the memory of the faithful native Deacon 
William Loola, and the cemetery nearby 
where rest the bodies of the late Arch- 


deacon Stuck and the Indian minister. 

There is the Hudson Stuck Memorial 
Hospital, caring for the sick and afflicted 
of a wide region, natives and whites alike. 
Dr. Grafton R. Burke is in charge here 
and much that is seen at Fort Yukon to- 
day is evidence of his faith and vision and 
courage over a long term of service in this 
field. 

It would be hard, impossible, to esti- 
mate properly the relief and comfort to 
sick people that this fine hospital renders 
year after year. It is a constant witness 
to the obedience of the Church that was 
commanded to “heal the sick.” Then, 
there is the mission hostel under the 
charge of Mrs. Burke, who with her hus- 
band has labored here for twenty-seven 
years. The hostel is simply the Burkes’ 
home enlarged to accommodate twenty or 
thirty native children. Mrs. Burke has 
several large native girls to assist her. 

During this visit we took part in the 
services; we visited the Church school 
and spoke to the children; we celebrated 
the Holy Communion at the hospital for 
the staff and patients; we baptized four 
infants, one of them the son of John 
Fredson, an old mission boy; and we en- 
joyed the gracious hospitality of the 
Burkes and the townspeople. This mis- 
sion has the largest communicant list of 
any station in Alaska. It is good to see 
the people in church, good to hear them 
sing the hymns of the Church and read 
the liturgy in their native tongue, good 
to know that this mission is set down in 
the midst of these people to stand for the 
things for which the Master stood and to 
bear witness of Him. It is committed to 
high and noble things and it is a tremen- 
dous force for righteousness in this whole 
region. 

The week slipped away swiftly, another 
Sunday came and went and Monday 
found us preparing for our return jour- 
ney. Such journeys cost time and no 
small amount of money, but they have 
their rewards, the reward of services and 
sacraments administered, of old friend- 
ships renewed and of new friendships 
made. It is wonderful to know how kind, 
how hospitable, people can be. 
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Bishop Gilman Visits a Country Station 


Christians of Yuinmeng and outstations greet 
visitors with band at end of short bus ride; 
trip formerly took several days by river boat 


‘By Gertrude C. Gilman 


Editorial Correspondent, THE Spirit oF Missions 


ARLY IN THE morning we came by 
E; ricksha to the bus station at Ch’iao 

K’eo: This is not far from Griffith 
John Middle School which is affiliated 
with our Hua Chung College. 
Here were a crowd of people 
with suit cases, baskets, and 
rolls of bedding, waiting for 
their car. From this point, 
buses now run not only 


due north, through 
Yuinmeng city (our 
destination) to Anlu, 


but also all the way to 
Shayang and Shasi in a 
few hours; whereas for- 
merly, by boat on the 
Yangtze, it took nearly 
a week for the trip. 

The bus did not leave 
at seven, but at eight- 
fifteen. We pressed in with 
the others and took seats near 
the middle of the bus, while 
our bags and bedding were 
piled up behind the passen- 
gers. Soon every seat was 
filled, and the aisle also, so that one poor 
man, with a large tumor in his neck, had 
to sit on top of a box so near the roof 
that he was bent double during the whole 
trip! We were thankful for our air 
cushions when we struck bumps in the 
road. 

The fields were fair to look upon as the 
winter wheat stood about two feet high, 
fresh and green, while fields of rape, of 
which cooking oil is made, provided long 
swathes of yellow that glistened in the 
sun. In some places rice had been plant- 
ed. In order to bring the water to a 
higher level for the rice, a treadle pump 
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is used that is light enough to be carried 
on one’s shoulder. In one place we saw 
six men and women sitting on top of the 
frame treading at a rapid rate. The pump 
looks like a sand toy and has 
beveled edges on the paddles to 
facilitate the flow of water 
through the trough. 
There had been so much 
rain that the road was 
full of ruts. Several 
times the bus stuck and 
we all piled out and 
back in again when the 
car was free. There 
were at least two small 
rivers that were crossed 
by putting the empty 
bus on a ferry. One of 
the most curious things 
we saw was the wiping up 
of the crude oil that oozed 
from the wheels of the car or 
dropped on the road, and 
smearing it on the sore heads 
of village children. Probably 
it was a good remedy! 

At three o’clock we drove up to the 
signboard at Yuinmeng city, where the 
whole school together with Christians 
from several outstations awaited us with 
a band. Our fellow passengers were sur- 
prised that the coming of two foreigners 
should make such a commotion. We 
walked along with Deaconess Julia A. 
Clark, the only resident foreigner in 
Yuinmeng, and the Rev. K. S. Wang, 
while the townspeople eager to see us 
stood in doorways along the main street. 
We were hungry after our long fast, so 
we had a bowl of soup and macaroni be- 
fore we did anything else. Then came 
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MEMORIAL ARCH, YUINMENG 
A passage near this fine old arch leads to the 
mission compound with its schools, play- 

ground, and Church of the Ascension 

the reception in the church, which took 

the form of a short service with speeches 

by Deaconess Clark, Mr. Wang, Bishop 

Gilman, and myself. A Chinese meal 

with the staff and evening prayers in the 

Wangs’ guest room before going to bed 

completed our day. 

This compound is very compact. En- 
tering under a fine old memorial arch, we 
go through a passage, on either side of 
which are school rooms for girls or boys, 
leading into an open space where Mr. 
Wang has collected and tenderly cares 
for many rare plants. His house is here, 
but at the side of it is a playground lead- 
ing to the Church of the Ascension, a 
neat building, prettily decorated over the 
main door. ‘When the bell rings go to 
church” is one of the mottoes written 
there. 

The church was built in the time of 
the Rev. Y. T. Fu when Harrington Lit- 
tell (now Bishop of Honolulu) was in 
charge. Later came the Rev. T. T. Yang, 
who was followed by a catechist. Mr. 
Wang made a practice of going home with 
different parishioners after church and in 
doing so found many Christians in iso- 
lated homes throughout the countryside. 
Thus in looking up certain Christians he 


found others also and gradually gathered 
together the rather scattered members of 
the congregation. He has built up a 
strong work having seven outstations. 
Representatives of each of these came to 
welcome us and to bring in candidates for 
confirmation. 


Early Wednesday morning, we had 
Holy Communion. The singing of the 
Kyrie was weird, but at the confirmation 
service which followed two of the girl 
teachers played with mouth organs and 
led the singing very nicely. I think this 
improvement may have come from the 
Rev. T. P. Maslin. He has done much 
for our Church music by showing boys 
and girls how to use this simple instru- 
ment. The Communion service was very 
reverent. Deaconess Clark cares for the 
altar, but some of her assistants help her 
in arranging the flowers above the altar. 
As this was a very joyous occasion, red 
was used in place of white. One woman 
had come to the service from a distant 
village, where five women and five men 
in the family have recently become 
catechumens. 

On Wednesday afternoon, I addressed 
the women of the W.M.S.L. on the Chris- 
tian Mothers’ League. One school teach- 
er in the front row has been in the mission 
many years. I had seen her at Hanchuan 
in 1926. She comes of a rich Hanchuan 
family that has a town house in Hankow. 
Her father has wanted her to marry, but 
she prefers to teach school. Living as 
she does among these girls, day in and 
day out, Deaconess Clark gets very close 
to them and becomes a true sister to 
them. She has had a warm welcome here, 
having had, in the past, contacts with 
many of the workers, either in Ichang or 
when she moved from place to place as 
superintendent of schools. While there 
we were entertained in her own quarters 
while she shared the girl teachers’ rooms 
downstairs. Mr. and Mrs. Wang have 
been very generous. They have given up 
half the upper floor to the Deaconess. 
She has used great ingenuity in taking a 
room of four walls and dividing it off by 
curtains, in such a way as to make it 
quite comfortable (except for cracks 
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where the wind comes through when she 
takes a bath! ). Here she has her bed, her 
study table, her prayer desk, and her 
dining table. One chest of drawers con- 
tains her clothes and what she uses in the 
church; while its counterpart holds her 
table linen, small silver, and store of eat- 
ables (except fresh fruit, which hangs out 
on the porch). But from her west win- 
dows, she can see the church and, over 
the wall, a parade ground where soldiers 
and others come and go. This she calls 
her movie window. But beyond are fields 
and fields of crops, as far as the eye can 
reach, and the wide expanse of sky above 
which reveals glories upon glories when 
the sun goes down. Probably this gave 
rise to the name of all this section, which 
means ‘‘a vision of clouds.” 


Besides doing the regular things which 
every worker does in a parish, Deaconess 
Clark goes with the clergyman to neigh- 
boring villages to call on Christians and 
inquirers. She spends whole days this 
way and learns much about the manners 
and customs of the country people. On 
one of these country trips, after walking 
for two hours, she and Mr. Wang were 
offered five eggs at the first place and 
four at the second. When they saw eggs 
being brought out at the third-place, they 
left before the hostess had time to break 
them! As she draws near a village, a 
child sees her and gives the news. She 
then goes to see the sick and writes a 
card to the Siao-kan hospital. Sometimes 
she talks to the crowd on hygiene and 
the Gospel. In the middle of this she 
must stop for some woman to tell her 
tale. Then they have a simple meal and 
the women discuss what she has said 
among themselves. She says that when 
she buys anything she must always re- 
member the price and the shop, for the 
school teachers and others are great bar- 
gainers. They have such small salaries 
that it makes a big difference where they 
buy cloth and vegetables. 


Among those confirmed at this time 
was a Miss K’o, who soon will marry Mr. 
Hwang, one of the catechists. Miss K’o 
finished the fourth grade of the primary 
school in the days of the Rev. T. T. Yang 


MRS. GILMAN AT YUINMENG 


The Gilmans’ visit to this country station 
created much excitement as Deaconess Olark 
is the only foreigner resident in the town 


and has been living with her widowed 
mother ever since. She is now teaching 
two hours each morning in the literacy 
school connected with our church. Older 
women and household drudges come to 
this school. One neighbor said she heard 
that those who attended learned to draw. 
“Could I come?” The quick answer was 
given, “YeS, indeed!” Another such 
school is run by a man named Chiang in 
his own house for the children from farms 
outside. He has been baptized and will 
soon be confirmed. 

Sometimes relatives of our clergy who 
are farmers come in to the meetings. They 
are often very poor. Half the produce 
goes for rent, one-quarter to local taxes, 
and much to the laborers. They borrow 
seed and pay for it. They get almost 
nothing. 

Every Friday night, a meeting for 
women is held at the home of one of the 
Christians who invites the neighbors to 
come in. “Jesus Tender Shepherd Hear 
Me,” is a favorite hymn and occasionally 
a woman will pray extemporaneously, 
though most of them are afraid to pray 
in public. In this way non-Christians 
hear the Gospel in the homes of the 
Christians. No tea is served as it is too 
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expensive; instead hot water is handed 
round. The woman who invites the 
guests goes with Deaconess Clark to call 
on these neighbors and on the families 
of the school children. She invites them 
to come to her house and to church. 

On Saturday nights, different groups 
are invited to play games in Deaconess 
Clark’s quarters. She has a victrola and 
copies of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine and Asia, as well as table golf. She 
has jig-saw puzzles and a game like baga- 
telle which is very popular. They some- 
times play a game like authors matching 
Chinese characters. On Saturday nights 
the Christian men have a prayer meeting. 
They do not invite non-Christians or 
women. 

One of the difficulties about living in 
Yuinmeng is the lack of any doctor. 
There is a good hospital carried on by 
the L.M.S. at Siao-kan, four hours away 
by chair; but no mother is satisfied with 
that arrangement. There should be a 
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doctor living in town, then people could 
receive the needed attention before dis- 
ease reaches its climax, when often it is 
too late to cure. 

Much of what I have set down here 
was told me while the Deaconess and I 
sat on a bench under the Yuinmeng sign, 
waiting for the bus which was to carry 
us home. Not far from us was the thea- 
ter where the magistrates’ plays are held, 
and beyond we could see the pagoda and 
Temple of Hell. A crowd of country 
people came about. 

Our trip home was pleasanter than the 
one going up. The roads were drier and 
there were not so many passengers; 
although I was surprised to see how many 
got in at one station and out at another. 
It was a great pleasure to see Deaconess 
Clark at work and both she and the Rev. 
and Mrs. K. S. Wang gave us true hos- 
pitality. We shall feel that we know our 
Yuinmeng friends far better now and 
shall be glad when they come to see us. 


_ 


The Rev. K. S. Wang is the Chinese priest in charge of this mission and its seven out- 


stations, which report about 300 baptized members. 


Deaconess Julia A. Olark, who 


carries On a wide range of activities among the women, is not in this picture as she 
took all the photographs illustrating this article 
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PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


MOTHER CHURCH OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY 
Th icinal Church of St. Peter’s, Perth Amboy, was established in 1698, the only 
povanicenth century church in New Jersey. The story of the early days of the Church 

in New Jersey is told on pages 359-63 of our August issue. 
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MEXICANS OF SAN SEBASTIAN GREET BISHOP SALINAS Y VELASOO 


Everywhere Bishop Salinas y Velasco goes on his visitations he is welcomed by en- 
thusiastic congregations. The little mission of San Esteban Martir numbers but 68 
baptized Christians and is ministered to by the Rev. J. N. Robredo 
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WEAVING MATS AT MAKAPALA, HAWAII 


Hawaiian women meet every Saturday at St. Paul’s Hall to weave. The work in this region, 
directed by the Ven. James Walker, is carried on largely by Church Army captains. Large 
numbers of Japanese and Filipinos are also served 
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CHILDREN OF GRACE KINDERGARTEN, ANKING, CHINA 


The work of Grace Church, under the direction of two Chinese clergymen, the Rev. 
D. B. K. Liu and the Rev. Y. C. Chin, also includes a Sunday school and a day school 
of about 100 pupils each 


= 


NAVAJO WOMAN WEAVING A BLANKET 


A typical daughter of an ancient nomadic people of Southwestern United States among 
whom the Church has two major stations: Good Shepherd Mission, Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, and San Juan Indian Hospital, Farmington, New Mexico 
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A Mammoth Choir Will Parti 
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In transforming the main auditorium of the Convention Hall at Atlantic City into a great 
church for the opening service and other occasions of General Convention, provision is being 
made for a massed choir of one thousand people. The choristers will include representatives 


n General Convention Services 


of New Jersey and all the neighboring dioceses, Newark, Philadelphia, New York, Delaware, 
Long Island, and elsewhere. A part of this great choir drawn from Atlantic City and 
neighboring communities is shown here in the Church of the Ascension at Atlantic City 


TWO NOTABLE CHINESE CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


late Ah Mei Wong, pioneer Chinese woman doctor, who was an outstanding 
RiernbOr of the Church of Our Saviour, Shanghai (See p. 442). Right—Mrs. Y. K. Woo 
of Hongkong, who is president of the C.H.S.K.H. Women’s Missionary Service League 


RECESSIONAL, BACCALAUREATE SERVICE, ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY, TOKYO 
In crowded All Saints’ Chapel, the Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, Bishop of the Tohoku, 


preached the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class of the university, their 
parents and friends 
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STAFF, ST. MARGARIDA’'S, PELOTAS, BRAZIL SOME BAGUIO SCHOOL GIRLS 
Mrs. C. H. ©. Sergel (first row center), prin- Our schools in the Mountain Province of the 
cipal of our first school for girls in Brazil, Philippine Islands enroll over one thousand 


with her staff boys and girls 


; 


AN OUTCASTE CONGREGATION IN THE DIOCESE OF DORNAKAL, INDIA 


October 18 will mark the first anniversary of the arrival in India of our first missionaries 
to that land, the Rev. and Mrs. George Van B. Shriver. The Editors hope to publish 
another article from them soon 
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ADAGASCAR! What romance, what 
M redolence of tropic nights, what 
glamour of hot and shimmering 
seas, rule of Moslem chief, palm trees and 
bamboo, indolent life of virile native folk, 
what an existence far removed from our 
own experience, the rich polyphonic name 
of this distant island connotes as we 
glance at the map of eastern Africa. It 
does not suggest at once a story of mis- 
sionary zeal and ardent love for the Mas- 
ter. Nor do we, unless well informed, 
imagine that the northern triangle of this 
island is the scene of apostolic labor and 
of the founding of a native Church, pic- 
turesque in detail and unusual in the his- 
tory of modern missionary effort. So 
A Self-Made Bishop by the Rt. Rev. G. L. 
King (London, S.P.G.), a brochure of 
less than sixty pages, comes as a fascinat- 
ing and inspiring addition to the records 
of the native Churches in the East. 

In 1884 the French, established for 
over a century in the neighboring island 
of Nossibé, took possession of Diego 
Suarez on the northern tip of Madagas- 
car, and sent an army as far south as 
Vohémar into the territory of the native 
Queen of Madagascar. At Vohémar was 
a group of Christians evangelized some 
years before by an English missionary 
known to the natives as ‘Sakambelo” 
(Mr. Campbell) and a fellow pioneer. 
These men had been recalled but their 
works lived on in the life of a young na- 
tive, John Tsizehena, baptized in April, 
1864, at Amboanio, a hamlet near 
Vohémar. At the time of the French 
seizure of northern Madagascar, John 
Tsizehena was a lay reader, known in 
those parts by his costume of a cassock 
to which was attached “a tinkling bell in 


cated churches, and baptized. 


READ A BOOK 


Chronicle of native Church in 
Madagascar, recorded in “A Self- 
Made Bishop” is recommended by 


Margaret J. H. Myers 


Correspondent, THE Spirit OF Missions 


imitation, one supposes, of Aaron, the 
High Priest.” The French treated the 
native Christians so kindly that they re- 
turned and settled in a village called 
Namakia, about ten miles from Diego. 

Here, however, they found themselves 
completely cut off from their fellow 
Christians in southern Madagascar over 
which the native Queen still held sway. 
Bishop King writes: 


John Tsizehena and his fellow-Christians were 
well grounded in their knowledge of two books, 
the Bible and the Prayer Book, both of which 
in their entirety had been translated and printed 
in the Malagasy tongue. To these two books 
they pinned their faith. And the Prayer Book 
with its sacraments and services demanded a 
priest and a Bishop. Here then was their prob- 
lem: how were they to solve it? 

They were equal to the occasion. With a 
boldness with which we are bound to sympa- 
thize, John Tsizehena called his fellow-Chris- 
tians together and said that he himself would 
be their Bishop. As to title he would expect 
to be called “The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of the North, D.D.” ... His wife, ever ready 
to be of use, made him a cassock, a rochet, and 
the best imitation of a hood that she could 
devise. It was not, when I saw it, strictly a 
hood, but then she had seen one only from a 
distance. 


At once the new Bishop with apostolic 
zeal dedicated his life to the evangeliza- 
tion of his diocese. He preached the 
Gospel, established congregations, dedi- 
But he 
baptized perhaps a little “too freely for 
he received all who asked.” And he, a 
self-made Bishop, ordained a native min- 
istry. In all, he was ever loyal to the 
Prayer Book and to the doctrine and cus- 
toms of the English Church. 

In 1910, Bishop King, for twenty years 
diocesan of Madagascar, received a na- 
tive delegation which requested him to 
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visit the diocese of the now blind and 
infirm “Bishop of the North, D.D.” 
Traveling by canoe and palanquin, Bishop 
King made his way into the north section 
of the island, where he found a firmly 
established Anglican Church, zealous and 
devout, with a faithful band of clergy 
who ministered diligently to their con- 
gregations. 

Space does not permit a full account 
of the wise and sensible procedure of the 
Bishop and his energetic archdeacon; of 
the way in which they, the native 
churches, long faithful to the doctrine, 
conformed to the discipline of the English 
Church. Nor can I dwell further on the 
devotion of the native clergy who sub- 
mitted, in some cases, to a long period of 
training at the distant home of the 
Bishop, and received at his hands apos- 
tolic orders; and in other cases were will- 
ing to give up the prerogatives of the 
priest and, as lay workers, to continue 
ministering faithfully and happily to their 
flock, suffice it to quote the words of the 
present Bishop of Madagascar: 

The Northern Church is quite inexplicable 
except by belief in the Holy Spirit. Theoret- 


ically I go there to help, but actually I spend 
my time wondering and learning. 


Books RECEIVED 


An African Prophet, the Ivory Coast 
Movement and What Came of It by W. J. 
Platt. (London, $.C.M. 2s. 6d.) 


Christ and Japan by Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa. (New York, Friendship Press. $1.) 


Education of Primitive People by Al- 
bert D. Hesler. (New York, Revell. $3.) 


The Faiths of Mankind by William 
Paton. (London, Student Christian 
Movement. 2s. 6d.) 


Heroes of the Cross, missionary stories 
for young readers, eight volumes. (Lon- 
don, Marshall, Morgan and Scott, Ltd. 
50c each.) 


The Living Religions of the Indian 
People by Nicol MacNicol, D.Litt. 
(London, S.C.M. 10s. 6d.) 


The Pageant of Chinese History by 
Elizabeth Seegar. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green. $3.) 


Recollections by the Rt. Rev. Boyd 
Vincent, D.D., retired Bishop of Southern 
Ohio. (Milwaukee, Morehouse. $2.) 


The. Rock, a pageant by T. S. Eliot. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace. $1.) 


Sky Determines, an interpretation of 
the Southwest by the Rev. Ross Calvin, 
Ph.D., Secretary of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of New Mexico. (New York, Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


A Small Part by the Rt. Rev. John 
Newton McCormick, D.D., Bishop of 
Western Michigan. (Milwaukee, More- 
house. $1.75.) 


Many of the books listed here will be 
discussed by our contributors to Read A 
Book in later issues. 


St. Luke’s, Manila, Receives Hospital Day Award 


Hort Day is celebrated annually 
in Manila to enlighten and instruct 
the public in the worth and value of hos- 
pital care in serious illness, and to com- 
bat fears of such institutions arising from 
ignorance and superstition. This year 
prizes were offered to the city hospitals, 
which were divided into three classes: 
over one hundred bed capacity, smaller 
institutions, and those caring only for 
women and children. There were ten 
large hospitals in the class with our St. 
Luke’s—three government-owned, two 


under the Roman Church, one Chinese, 
the others private. The first prize was 
awarded to the enormous, well-equipped, 
government-owned Philippine General 
Hospital. St. Luke’s received the second 
prize. 

The first prize for smaller hospitals was 
won by the Santiago Hospital, where 
eleven out of the sixteen nurses on the 
staff are graduates of St. Luke’s. The 
City Maternity Hospital (first in its 
group) has a St. Luke’s graduate in 
charge of nurses and housekeeping. 
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By River and Trail Into the Hinterland 


Missionaries visit interior Liberian towns, Ka- 
bolia and Bendajaa, to arrange for schools 
and to see closing of Gre-Gre or Bush Society 


By Mary Wood Mackenzie 


Missionary in Liberia since 1927 


TRIP into the interior of Liberia 
A always offers interesting experi- 

ences and pictures, whether the 
traveller be old or new, the visit ten miles 
or a hundred miles from the coast. In 
January a group of American mission- 
aries went inland to that part known as 
the Tawor section. Our first stop was 
at the town of Kabolia, a distance from 
Cape Mount of six hours in open boat on 
the river and a three hours’ walk over 
bush trails and through swamps. It was 
after dark when we arrived and were 
greeted by our “master of ceremonies” 
and “contact man,” Tonii. Greetings 
were called back and forth, messengers 
were running here and there, lanterns 
flashed in and about the town. The guest 
house, which had been built especially for 
the Rev. Robert T. Dickerson, was a 
blaze of light and the center of interest 
to every passerby. 

For a week Tonii 
was perhaps the busiest 
man in town. He never 
seemed to tire, always 
answered questions 
with a smile, and if he 
did not know the an- 
swer, went off in search 
of his father, (Speaker 
to the Paramount 
Chief of the District), 
or to the town chief. 
If it were a question of 
fresh vegetables, fruit, 
or eggs, he was off to 
his mother. She it was 
who prepared with her 
own hands many na- 
tive dishes, saw that 
water was heated for 
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baths, and yet had time for an oc- 
casional visit with her guests. As head 
wife she has much power, and it is easy 
to see how she has maintained her posi- 
tion for so many years—sweet and courte- 
ous at all times, but firm when it is nec- 
essary with the younger wives and chil- 
dren. 

Both mother and father show great 
pride in Tonii. He is the oldest living 
son, the first of many children to live, as 
his name indicates—“Tonii” “Stay With 
Us.” He came to the mission as a small 
boy, has completed the ten years’ school- 
ing including two years’ teacher training 
and goes out this year to teach in his na- 
tive village in one of the four new schools 
started in that section. 

Much of village life in Africa centers 
around the river bank. The river at 
Kabolia is a very pretty and interesting 
one, shallow enough in the dry season to 
wade across, it has a 
rise of forty feet in the 
rainy season. Then 
boats can go all the 
way to Kabolia from 
Cape Mount. Then, 
too, it is very swift and 
treacherous, often tak- 
ing its toll of life. I 
like to sit here in the 
morning or late after- 
noon and watch the 
women washing their 
country cloths, bathing 
their children and 
themselves. There isa 
constant stream of 
water carriers’ children 
of the village, who 
come with their pots 
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Photos by Mary Wood Mackenzie 
AN INTERIOR LIBERIAN VILLAGE 


The chief of this district, in the light colored 
robes, is under the coconut palm 


and buckets, go out for a swim, wade up 
the river a little way to fill their container 
with fresh clean water and then return to 
the village with their pails on their heads. 

One afternoon, I went into a house to 
see a young mother. I found the grand- 
mother bathing the two-day-old baby. In 
spite of his cries he was given a good 
scrubbing and was then given water to 
drink until I felt as if his little stomach 
would pop. As I knew that our doctor 
on a recent visit had condemned the 
drinking water, I asked where they had 
secured the water for the baby to drink. 
They proudly showed me a little tea ket- 
tle by the fire in which they had boiled 
the water “because the doctor told them 
to.” At the doctor’s suggestion, also, they 
had changed the source of the drinking 
water from the swamp to the river. 

The purpose of our visit to Kabolia 
was to meet the district chiefs to discuss 
with them the opening of four or five day 
schools in as many villages. The meeting 
was duly held but the women mission- 
aries were courteously asked not to at- 
tend; it is contrary to native custom for 
women to attend meetings with the men. 
Great interest was shown in the proposed 
schools, and great pride manifested in 


THE HINTERLAND 


THE DANCE AT BENDAJAA 


Throughout the day groups of women with 
their ‘‘sausaus’’ danced around the town 


the five boys who were ready to teach. 
Satisfactory arrangements were made for 
the housing of the young teachers, and 
the feeding of both teachers and pupils. 
There was great joy when told there 
would be a class for adults, as well as for 
children. The chief difficulty was in the 
selections of the towns, as there were not 
as many teachers as requests for schools. 
And so the foundation was laid for a 
series of village schools which we hope 
will grow in number and culminate in a 
system of village day schools with a cen- 
tral boarding school. 

After ten days we went on to Bendajaa 
to attend the closing of the Gre-Gre or 
Bush Society. : This town, a day’s walk 
from Kabolia, is situated on a high hill 
with large trees overshadowing the vil- 
lage, a most imposing scene. Here we 
found that at the suggestion of the doctor 
the “bush” (underbrush) had been cut 
off one hillside. 

For a week the town was busy with its 
merrymaking and feasting. Each morn- 
ing as I waked I heard the chief’s baby 
making his own little song as he danced 
around in his small chief’s gown. Even 
the smallest child in Africa dances. All 
night long could be heard the beat of the 
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drums and the singing that accompanied 
the dance. It was a time of great re- 
joicing, especially for the mothers, for at 
this time their sons were returned to them 
after many months, in some cases, years, 
in the Gre-Gre. Off and on throughout 
the day groups of women with their “sau- 
saus” danced around the town. It was 
a time of rejoicing also for the sons, for 
they were now recognized as full mem- 
bers of the tribe. They were the center 
of attraction; they owned the town for 
the time being and no matter what their 
wants they were supplied. 

Every day was full of surprises, each 
bringing a different ceremony. As there 


were no printed programs or clocks it was 
necessary to be always ready for the next 
event. One of the mission boys would 
knock on the door at any hour, day or 
night, and call out to come quickly. Then 
missionaries would go dashing around the 
town from place to place with the rest of 
the mob. 

Although the town was taxed to its 
capacity with visitors there was always 
the utmost courtesy on the part of the of- | 
ficials and citizens, from the chief him- 
self to the youngest child. When the 
week was up we went back to our work 
with a feeling of physical relaxation and 
of satisfaction in the new friends made. 


The Diocese of Shanghai Reports Progress 
By John W. Wood, D.C.L. 


Executive Secretary, Department of Foreign Missions 


pes IS THE order of the day in 
the Diocese of Shanghai. Simple 
churches have been erected at two of the 
country stations, Kiangwan and Yang- 
haung. St. Paul’s Church, Nanking, is re- 
joicing in a parish house. All Saints’ 
Church, Shanghai, has become self-sup- 
porting, as has Grace Church, Soochow. 
This makes a total of five self-supporting 
congregations in the Diocese of Shanghai. 
St. Peter’s, Shanghai, has celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary as a self-supporting 
congregation. 

St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, looks 
back upon a quarter of a century of medi- 
cal service, and Soochow Academy has 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. Med- 
ical work during the past year in Shan- 
ghai, Wusih, and Yangchow, has cared for 
8,952 in-patients and almost 186,000 dis- 
pensary patients. The total is just short 
of 195,000. 

At its annual meeting, the Women’s 
Missionary Service League which is the 
Woman’s Auxiliary for the diocese, made 
an offering of $1,505 Chinese currency. 
The plan of holding short-term schools 
for the religious instruction of women and 
children is proving increasingly successful. 


The reopening of Mahan _ School, 
Yangchow, is a notable forward step. It 
had been closed since the troubles of 
| ld 

In twenty-five years, the number of 
baptized Christians has increased almost 
five-fold. They now number 9,378. The 
proportionate increase in the number of 
communicants is even greater, with a total 
of 4,812. Contributions have increased 
nine-fold and have now reached a total 
of $52,755 Chinese currency. 

Marked as recent progress has been, it 
is evident that it is wholly inadequate as 
compared with the needs of a great prov- 
ince containing thirty-five million people. 
The shepherding of a few thousand Chris- 
tians and ministration to even tens of 
thousands of sick people, good as it is, is 
not sufficient. Bishop Graves therefore 
insists that the staff of American mis- 
sionaries be maintained and enlarged. 
Four additional clergy immediately, is 
one of the needs. An equal number of 
women for evangelistic work is another. 
Does the Church at home realize that it 
has not sent even one clergyman to the 
Diocese of Shanghai in the last ten 
years? 
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1934 GRADUATES, ST. LUKE’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, MANILA 


Bayard Stewart, Hospital Superintendent, is in center 


Church’s Nurses Serve in Far-off Places 


Graduates of St. Luke’s Training School for 
Nurses, Manila, recount some experiences in 


bringing better health to inaccessible districts 


By Edith B. Stewart 


Editorial Correspondent, THE Spirit OF Missions 


URING A Filipino Nurses’ Associa- 
D tion Convention recently held in 
Manila, the Alumnz Association 
of St. Luke’s Hospital Training School 
were tendered a buffet supper on the hos- 
pital lawn in honor of visiting alumne. 
The grounds were attractively lighted by 
a semicircle of bamboo flares. The guests 
were welcomed by the officers of the asso- 
ciation and Miss Lillian Weiser, Super- 
visor of Nurses. 

Roll call was answered by representa- 
tives from almost all the classes since 
1911, each nurse in responding identifying 
herself and her class, and giving a brief 
account of her work. Mrs. Atienza, a 
member of the first class, received quite 
an ovation, and the interesting recitals of 
nurses working in isolated districts, re- 
mote from cities and accessible only by 
banca, horseback, or carabao cart, were 
greeted with applause. Some spoke of 
prejudices and superstitions overcome; of 
places where at first there was fear at the 
thought of a nurse’s coming and later a 
fear only of her leaving; difficulties of 
travel; ignorance and indifference to sani- 
tation. 


One of our graduates, class of 1933, 
was sent to a town in Leyte, where there 
had never been a public health nurse. She 
met with much prejudice. All the people 
were afraid of her and hid when she ap- 
proached their homes. ‘The journey to 
the town was long and tiresome, entailing 
a six-hour ride on horseback across hills 
and valleys. A clinic was started at once, 
but the nurse’s first report read, “Not 
many come. They are either afraid or 
ashamed.” But later she sent word of 
great improvement in health conditions 
and of appreciation of the value of the 
service given. Still later reports read, 
“The people now feel they cannot get 
along without the services of a nurse.” 

Another graduate reported from her 
public health station in Iloilo that she 
reached her destination after a two-hour 
hike, crossing two rivers on a man’s 
shoulders and on her return the rivers 
had overflowed their banks and again she 
had to be carried and to hike a long dis- 
tance. Her next town was reached on 
horseback along a stony river bank. As 
it was rainy and muddy “the trip was not 
a pleasant one.” She is delighted with 
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the natural beauty of her next town, hills 
and mountains, springs and waterfalls, in 
spite of rain and slippery roads and a 
winding river that had to be crossed and 
recrossed nine times. Later on there was 
a typhoon that destroyed several houses 
and left over fifty families homeless; and 
a fire that burned out twenty-five fami- 
lies, their homes being reduced to ashes. 
In each of these disastrous happenings 
she took a helpful, courageous part. 

A third nurse, also in public health 
work far from the cities, in Oriental 
Misamis, described the poorly nourished 
children, who often miss their meals, 
“live upon wild roots, boiled bananas, 
and camotes,” the dirtiest children she 
had ever seen. The people were called 
together by a bandillo (that is a police- 
man went about the town beating a 
drum). Children were excused from 
classes during her visit and she gave them 
simple advice as to cleanliness, sanita- 
tion, and better health habits. 

A newly-graduated nurse on arrival in 
Upi found our priest’s home destroyed by 
fire, and his family forced to leave for 


Manila until a new house could be built. 
Undaunted she at once set up a dispen- 
sary and health clinic, and strove for “a 
right judgment in all things.” The Bish- 
op’s report gives her much credit for vast 
improvements in health conditions in that 
vicinity. So interested was one of the 
audience in the recital of her difficulties 
that a report to the Red Cross soon start- 
ed a shipment of sterilized dressings on 
its way to Upi; a Red Cross donation to 
valuable work. 

Another recent graduate, an Igorot 
girl, was recommended by physicians to 


care for the sister of the Governor- 
General during a serious illness in 
Baguio. Favorable reports came of her 


nursing ability and high character from 
the Mansion House, the official summer 
residence of the Governor-General. 
These were all intensely interesting ac- 
counts and were followed by a few words 
of encouragement and _ understanding 
from Miss Weiser, and an address by 
Bishop Mosher, who told of meeting St. 
Luke’s graduates in far-off places and 
their influence for good wherever found. 


Ah Mei Wong: Pioneer Chinese Doctor 
By M. P. Walker 


Treasurer, American Church Mission, China 


A® MEI WONG was one of the very few 
Chinese women doctors in China. 
The daughter of the Rev. Kong Chai 
Wong, the first Chinese clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in China and the 
younger sister of Soo Ngoo Wong (after- 
wards Mrs. F. L. Hawks Pott), Dr. Wong 
was born June 27, 1868. After attending 
St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, she trained as 
a nurse in the Elizabeth Bunn Memorial 
Hospital, Wtchang (later merged with 
St. Peter’s Hospital to become the present 
Church General Hospital), and in the 
women’s ward of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai. Some years of nursing made 
her wish to become a doctor. She there- 
fore went to Canada and studied medi- 
cine in Toronto University Medical 
School, Toronto, where she was the first 
Chinese woman student. 


In 1906 she returned to China and set 
up a private practice in Shanghai, work- 
ing in close connection with St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. She was a physician of 
most unusual skill and general ability, 
highly respected by Chinese and foreign- 
ers alike. All her life she was a devoted 
member of the Church of Our Saviour. 
She continued her regular medical prac- 
tice until a few days before her death on 
May 7, 1933. 

After many bequests to her relatives 
and gifts of one thousand dollars Chinese 
currency each to several Christian institu- 
tions she left the residue of her estate to 
the trustees of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, to 
found the Ah Mei Wong Endowment 
Fund, the income to be used by the hos- 
pital for maternity work. This residue 
will exceed $190,000 Chinese currency. 
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A Malihini Visits the Church in Hawaii 


Unlimited opportunity faces Honolulu Mis- 
sion to share in great racial experiment as 


it labors in the midst of its pagan population 


By Edna B. Beardsley 


Assistant Secretary, Woman’s Auxiliary 


Part Two 


T. PETER’S CHURCH is a very real cen- 
ter of the Chinese work in the Mis- 
sionary District of Honolulu. Lo- 

cated just beyond Queen Emma Square, 
this church seems very close to the heart 
of things. The rector and congregation 
give a friendly welcome to the stranger 
who comes to visit the parish. Even 
though the service attended is in a strange 
tongue, I did not feel that the unfamiliar 
language was a barrier. Later as I at- 
tended various parish meetings there was 
that same sense of unity and true friend- 
ship. It is an unforgettable experience to 
realize that language does not need to be 
a barrier. The Woman’s Auxiliary is a 
friendly and energetic group, carrying on 
its work under able leadership. They 
are active in all the plans of the district 
Auxiliary. 

One of the most important units of St. 
Peter’s parish is the Young People’s Fel- 
-lowship. They are much interested in 
improving their meetings and in being of 
greater aid to the parish and the mission- 
ary district. It is seldom that one finds 
a group so objectively interested in find- 


ing and rectifying its mistakes and im- 
proving its programs. 

St. Peter’s is not only a center of 
Church life in Honolulu but is in many 
ways the “Mother Church” for the Chi- 
nese people of the district. When I visit- 
ed with Chinese Church people on the 
other Islands I found among them a 
strong love for St. Peter’s and a feeling 
that St. Peter’s was “home.” On the 
other hand St. Peter’s does not lose her 
interest in them and welcomes them back 
into her fellowship whenever they return 
to Honolulu for a visit. 

St. Elizabeth’s Mission is a fascinating 
spot of refreshment in a congested sec- 
tion of Honolulu. This mission ministers 
to all races, but primarily to Chinese 
people of that part of the town. 
In contrast to St. Peter’s, English is the 
language used for all the services; also the 
priest-in-charge is a haole. The grounds 
are large and well kept, affording a splen- 
did playground for the children of the 
kindergarten. The small chapel is simple 
and beautiful. The full charm of the 
mission is revealed during kindergarten 
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HAPPY ST. MARY’S BOYS 


During the past fourteen years 126 children of 
nine nationalities have been cared for in St. 
Mary’s Home, Honolulu 


hours, when the tiny children of many 
nationalities are filling the grounds with 
color and laughter. 

St. Elizabeth’s is also carrying on an 
interesting experiment in housing. Small 
and attractive cottages have been built 
on land surrounding the mission. These 
are rented to laboring men and _ their 
families for amounts within their ability 
to pay. A boarding house for single men 
has been erected and is usually filled. 
Through these housing projects better 
methods of living are being introduced to 
the whole section. 

Another delightful Chinese congrega- 
tion is that of St. John’s, Kula, on the 
Island of Maui. St. John’s is almost an 
extension of St. Peter’s Church, as the re- 
lationship between the two is very close. 
This tiny mission among the Chinese 
farmers of Kula is kept going principally 
by the Shim family. The Rev. Y. C. 
Shim was for some time its priest-in- 
charge. After his death Mrs. Shim and 
her daughter continued to work in the 
mission and keep it together. The clergy- 
man at Wailuku comes up regularly for 
services. A son of the family, W. O. 
Shim, spent the past year studying at 
Seabury-Western Seminary. 


The mission at Makapala where the 
Church Army is at work, also had its be- 
ginnings in the interest of a Chinese 
family. There are several Chinese men 
and women in this mission, and as usual, 
they are .a strong foundation on which 
to establish a permanent piece of work. 


JAPANESE AND KOREANS 


ah Cone To statistics compiled in 
December, 1932, the Japanese in the 


THE REV. AND MRS. WAI ON SHIM 


Son of family largely responsible for St. John’s 
Chinese Mission, Kula, Mr. Shim spent past 
year studying at Seabury-Western Seminary 


Hawaiian Islands numbered 143,754 in a 
total population of 375,211. In the 
schools fifty-four per cent of the pupils 
are Japanese. The Korean population in 
comparison is quite small, 6,583, with a 
school population of but two and _five- 
tenths per cent. 

Compared to the Church’s influence 
among the Chinese people, her relation- 
ship to the Japanese population is quite 
inadequate. There are many reasons for 
this. The simplest is the size of the 
Japanese population in comparison to the 
Chinese, over five times the number. An- 
other factor is that the Chinese have been 
in the Islands over twice as long as the 
Japanese, and thus the element of time 
has been at work. Another reason might 
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be the self-sufficiency of the Japanese 
community life. New races coming into 
a foreign country tend to hold together 
and live among their own kind in a town 
within the town. Often it is not until 
the second generation that the ways of 
the new country have any hold on this 
community life. Again there is the differ- 
ence in racial characteristics and a slow- 
ness on the part of the Church to adapt 
herself to a new point of view. The com- 
plete reason is doubtless a combination 
of all these and many other reasons. 
Although the Church is not doing an 
extensive work among the Japanese peo- 
ple, yet in some of its intensive work 
there is much that is cheering. Holy Trin- 
ity Mission is working quietly in the 
midst of a large Japanese population. 
The mission is a good-sized frame build- 


A JAPANESE IN JAPAN? 
“Not at all,” says Bishop Littell, ‘but an Amer- 


ican in Hawaii!’ Japanese comprise about 
forty per cent of the Territory’s population 


ing conspicuously located on a much- 
traveled street. The building is the gift 
of the women of the Church, part of the 
funds having been given through the Cor- 
porate Gift of 1929, part by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Honolulu, and part by the 
New York Woman’s Auxiliary. The 
steady carrying on of services, the devo- 
tion of priest and congregation, and the 
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kindergarten and social service work can 
hardly fail to bring the Church into the 
consciousness of the people of the com- 
munity. 

The Good Samaritan Mission in the 
Palolo Valley, a remote suburb of Hono- 
lulu, is located in a section in ‘which 
many Japanese live and work. (See THE 
Spirit OF Missions, April 1931, p. 242.) 
It is doing a combination of social set- 
tlement, kindergarten, and real com- 
munity Church work. The life of the 
mission is being carried on with intel- 
ligence and devotion by the priest-in- 
charge, his wife, and his corps of helpers. 
One can confidently expect that in the fu- 
ture much strength and direction will be 
given to the Japanese work by this young 
and active mission. 

Excellent work is being done in sec- 
tions of the Island of Kauai in bringing 
Oriental people into the fellowship of the 
Church. This work is being carried on 
under the very able supervision of the 
Ven. Henry A. Willey. Here there is not 
the same separation of nationalities that 
one finds in the older missions. All races 
are joining in carrying on the activities 
of the Church. The excellent parish 


house and gymnasium at Kapaa make it 


MR. AND MRS. ANDREW W. OTANI 
Have organized a large Japanese mission in a 
remote corner of Molokai. Mr. Otani is now 
a@ postulant for Holy Orders 


PHE SPL LT “OF “ers sPOmNe 


possible to gather together in various ac- 
tivities a large portion of the youth of the 
community. The plant, consisting of a 
large yard loved by the children as a 
grassy playground, gymnasium and par- 
ish house, church and rectory are not only 
well kept and attractive but well planned 
and adequate for the work. A visit to 
Kapaa leaves a sense of hope and accom- 
plishment and the feeling of having 
glimpsed a far horizon. 

At Hilo, on the eastern coast of Hawaii, 
the population is largely Japanese. The 
placing of the present priest at Hilo is an 
excellent illustration of the careful and 
thoughtful allocation of workers. Both 
he and his wife were formerly mission- 
aries to Japan. Their children were born 
there and have an understanding of Japa- 
nese ways and customs. The whole fam- 
ily speak Japanese fluently, and are al- 
ready on excellent terms with the Japa- 
nese population. The right beginning has 
been made! 

In a remote corner of Molokai on one 
of the great pineapple plantations, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew N. Otani and their two 
small sons, David and Jonathan, are 
working quietly with the large Japanese 
population of the plantation. Half way 
across the island at the Shingle Memorial 
Hospital, Stanley Sakai, assistant to Dr. 
Wiig, carries on his work. The physicians 
of Honolulu sent this quiet young man 
on a year’s scholarship to Japan that he 
might carry on some of his medical 
studies there. It is through the unselfish 
service of such people as these, that the 
meaning of the Church to the Japanese 
people of Hawaii can be understood. 

The relationship of the Church with 
the Korean people is successfully repre- 
sented by St. Luke’s Mission in Honolulu. 
This is a small but active mission located 
on a corner of St. Elizabeth’s Mission 
property. The reverent and beautiful ser- 
vices in the Korean tongue are well at- 
tended. The mission has the usual or- 
ganizations and shares in the various ac- 
tivities of the district. 


MIxep CONGREGATIONS 


ape ARE MANY individual parishes 
and missions in which the congrega- 
tions are made up of many nationalities 
working together happily and with mu- 
tual respect. In one mission a recent eve- 
ning meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was composed of both men and women, 
equally interested in the problems of the 
mission. The small group was made up of 
Hawaiians, Japanese, Chinese, and daoles. 
There were probably mixtures of these 
and possibly other races as well. This 
is true for the majority of the thirty-two 
parishes and missions in the district. Even 
the parishes and missions that are pre- 
dominantly of one race (with the possible 
exception of St. Peter’s, Holy Trinity, and 
St. Luke’s) usually have enough of a mix- 
ture of other races to give a decided fla- 
vor and interest to the work. 


For readers who wish to know more about 
Hawaii, its people and problems, Miss Beardsley 
says: 

“There are many books on Hawaii which the 
interested~ person may read with great profit. 
Some of them give the story of the early Con- 
gregational missionaries, such as The Journal of 
Lucy Goodale Thurston, Honolulu by Laura 
Fish Judd; others tell of the work of the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham and his wife. 

“The story of our Church up to the year 1920 
is told in detail in Hawaii from the Viewpoint 
of a Bishop by the Rt. Rev. Henry Bond 
Restarick. 

“Later books give not only interesting pictures 
of the life of Hawaii, but go deep into some 
of her prob'ems. Some such books are pub- 
lished by the Institute of Pacific Relations, The 
Peoples of Hawaii (1933), Further Develop- 
ments of Race Contacts in Hawaii (1933), both 
by Romanzo Adams of the University of 
Hawaii, Chinese Population in Hawaii (1931) 
by H. L. Shapiro, and Emigration of Filipinos 
to Hawaii and the United States (1931) by 
David L. Crawford, President of the University 
of Hawaii, also Paradox in Hawaii (1933) by 
Dr. Crawford. The last is not, however, a pub- 
lication of the Institute. A History of Hawaii 
(1926) by R. S. Kuykendall, Professor of Re- 
search in Hawaiian History at the University 
of Hawaii, and The Human Side of Hawaii 
(1924) by Albert W. Palmer. Hawaii, Past and 
Present (1927) by William R. Castle gives a 
reliable description of Hawaii up to about the 
year 1915.” 


Next Montu—WMiss Beardsley will conclude her narrative with an ac- 
count of the work of the Church Army in the Hawaiian Islands and a 
description of some of the Church’s institutional work there. 
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A Feature for Junior Churchmen 


James Hannington z Knight Adventurous 
By Arthur P. Shepherd 


HE VILLAGE OF Martinhoe stands 
on a-lonely part of the North 
Devon coast, where the Atlantic 
surges roar and foam, ever flinging their 
hungry white arms up the rocks that 
front them. One summer afternoon in 
the year 1871 an event of unusual interest 
seemed to be taking place. The gulls 
and choughs whirled and screamed as 
though something were disturbing their 
solitary haunts. 

On the cliff edge a group of persons was 
assembled, some of them villagers, some 
the servants from the rectory. All were 
intently watching a little party of five 
men working some way beneath them on 
the face of the cliff, on which they had 
already cut the beginning of a zig-zag 
path which was to reach the caves below. 
Two of them were workmen, while a 
third was Richard Jones, now a crippled 
old man, but once the leading cragsman 
of the district. Of the remaining two, 
one was George Scriven, the rector’s son, 
and the other James Hannington, the 
leader of the party, a_ strongly-built, 
pleasant-faced youth of about twenty- 
three. He was a student at the rectory, 
and it was he who had conceived the 
daring idea. 

It was difficult and dangerous work. 
Three hundred feet below them the sea 
swirled and boiled among the sharp- 
toothed rocks, and now and then a slip of 
one of the workers sent a shower of stones 
hurtling past the screaming gulls into the 
water. After two or three narrow escapes 
the workmen gave up the task as hope- 
less and returned with the onlookers to 
the village. Only old Richard and the 
two young men were left. Patiently they 


worked, and the path zig-zagged slowly 
down until at last it was nearly accom- 
plished. Only one difficult bit still re- 
mained to be negotiated. The old crags- 
man was clinging with one hand to the 
loose stones of a small landslip, while 
with the other he plied his pick. 

“Hold on, Richard,’ exclaimed Han- 
nington, ‘“‘until I come back. I am going 
to climb down a bit farther and see where 
we can next take the path.” 

Cautiously he lowered himself from 
point to point, now trying to get a secure 
grip on the slippery rock, now with one 
leg swinging over space as he felt for the 
next ledge. Suddenly he heard the blow 
of the old man’s pick and had only just 
time to dodge as a great boulder and a 
volley of stones flew by, close enough for 
him to feel the rush of air in his face. 
With a shout of warning he scrambled up 
again, pale with excitement at his narrow 
escape. 

“T don’t like the look of that old 
hard place where you have been climb- 
ing,” said the old man. 

“Nor do I,” thought Hannington, with 
a smile, “when you are working up 
above.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said old Richard at 
last, “I be going back to tell ’em I’m 
beat.” 

The two young fellows were alone. 
“We'll do it, George,” exclaimed Han- 
nington, “if the whole cliff comes down 
about our ears.” 

With the aid of a rope the “old roguey 
place” was conquered, and a few days 
later the two adventurers triumphantly 
led a wondering party down to explore 
the caves. 
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4 Bie YEARS passed by. James Han- 
nington was still the man of daring, 
as he rode over the hills and dales of Ex- 
moor on his wild mountain pony to visit 
the lonely farmsteads or minister in the 
little churches of the scattered Devon- 
shire parish where he was curate. But 
his heart was heavy, for he knew that 
something was lacking in his service. 

One night he lay in bed reading. Sud- 
denly he threw aside the clothes and with 
one bound was on his feet, his face alight 
with joy. 

Something he had read had shown him 
the way. He had met face to face the 
King whose servant he was, and from 
that moment he knew that heart and soul 
he belonged to his King. He had become 
“the Knight Adventurous.” 

For another year Hannington worked 
in Devonshire, and then he was appointed 
curate in charge of the private chapel his 
father had built at Hurstpierpoint in 
Sussex. He worked there for six years 
and was beloved by everyone. 

In 1878 the news reached England of 
the death of Shergold Smith, the heroic 
leader of that little band of missionaries 
who sailed in 1876 to Uganda in answer 
to Stanley’s article in the Daily Tele- 
graph, ‘The story of the hero, who had 
died within sight of the goal of his en- 
deavor, struck a kindred chord in Han- 
nington’s heart, but it was not until 1882 
that he definitely heard the call to be a 
missionary and offered himself for a 
period of years to go with a party of 
reinforcement to Uganda. 

It was the year 1882, and the little 
church at Hurstpierpoint was crammed 
to overflowing to hear the farewell ser- 
mon of the man who had been their pas- 
tor for six years, and who was sailing the 
next day fer Africa. How they loved 
him! The men for his fearless champion- 
ship of the right and his good comrade- 
ship; the boys for his skill at outdoor 
sports and his interest in all their pur- 
suits; the women for his knightly tender- 
ness and sympathy. Now he was to leave 
them, and they could hardly let him go. 
Some said he was wrong to leave the 
work he had in hand. But Hannington 


was the King’s knight and he had no 
doubts. “I firmly believe that I have 
been sent forth by God,” he said. “I 
pray that if God will not go with me, He 
will not let me go.” Now he stood before 
them to give them his farewell message. 
“Tf it be that I lose my life in Africa,” he 
said, “let no man think that my life has 
been wasted. As for the lives which have 
been given already for this cause, they 
have not been lost. They have filled up 
the trench so that others might the more 
easily pass over to take the fort in the 


“name of the Lord.” 


S* WEEKS LATER an Arab dhow was 
bowling across the thirty miles of 
blue sea that separate Zanzibar from the 
African mainland, her great sail bellying 
with a fair wind. She was low in the 
water, for she was packed as full of men 
as in days gone by many a dhow had been 
that had sailed in the opposite direction 
with its cargo of slaves. But these were 
not slaves but men who would set slaves _ 
free, the men of Hannington’s expedition — 
to Uganda. 

Two months later a long canoe was 
skirting the southeastern shore of the 
Great Lake. It was a brilliant scene in 
the African sunlight. Cormorants and 
kingfishers of varied colors flashed hither 
and thither across the water, crocodiles 
and hippos floated lazily on the surface, 
the latter raising their heads occasionally 
to bellow at the passing boat. For the 
most part the shore was flat and dense 
with reeds, save where the forest ran 
down to the water’s edge, but sometimes 
a great rock or even a line of cliff would 
break the monotonous flatness and make 
a little cove which would give shelter 
from the terrible African storms that in a 
moment change the smiling waters of the 
Nyanza into a raging sea. 

It was January and the rains had set 
in, and soon the sun was hidden in a bank 
of rising clouds. No storm threatened, 
but only a shower of rain, when suddenly 
the bows of the canoe were turned shore- 
wards. 

Hannington, who was sitting in the 
stern, looked up quickly. ‘Where are. 
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eaMES HANNINGTON: KNIGHT ADVENTUROUS 


you going?” he asked one of the crew. 
“We will land you at that bay,” was the 
reply, “and then we return home. We 
take you no further.” 

“Shall we find canoes there?” _ 

“NO” 

“Ts it far from Romwa’s country?” 

“Yes, altogether out of the way.” 

“But we must get to Romwa’s. 
shall die if we are left like this.” 

“Well, the Mzee* says he will not 
go on.” 

Hannington looked round him in de- 
spair. They were in a desperate plight. 
Of the seven white men who had left 
Zanzibar, one had returned to the coast; 
two had been left at a station on the way; 
and one was sick and one remained at the 
south of the lake with the rest of the 
expedition. Of the three in the canoe 
Hannington himself was weak with fever 
and his two companions desperately ill. 
To add to their troubles, owing to the 
dishonesty of one of their head men, they 
were very short of cloth, which, in Africa, 
means to be almost penniless. 

Hannington looked at the feeble coast 
porters and then at the ruffianly crew, 
who were quickly getting out of hand and 
might at any moment rob or murder their 
passengers. 

He had to act at once. He took his 
gun, loaded it, and then pointing it at the 
Mzee, about a yard from his chest, said 
in a loud voice, ‘Now will you go on?” 

The effect was magical. ‘Yes, Bwana, 
yes; don’t fire.’ Round flew the canoe 
and once more sped on its way. The 
ferocity of the crew disappeared, and 
soon they were laughing at the white 
man’s sternness. It had been a critical 
moment, but from that time Hannington 
was master. 

_ The next day Romwa’s capital was 
reached, and there a further difficulty 
appeared. 

Romwa demanded exorbitant presents, 


We 


' *Lit. “Old man’’—the captain of the crew. Pro- 
nounced ’Mm-zee. 


turn home. 


chiefly in guns and ammunition, which 
Hannington would not give. Then he 
refused to allow the party to proceed, | 
and it was only by great firmness that 
Hannington got permission to go on 
alone. In two days he arrived at Kagei, 
where he found friends, and where the 
others from Romwa’s country soon 
joined him. After a week’s stay he 
started back overland to bring on the 
rest of the party from the south of the 
lake. 

But now, just when it seemed that the 
worst of the adventure was past, when all 
that remained was the easy water journey 
from Kagei to Uganda—failure came. 

The very day he left Kagei Hanning- 
ton was struck down again with dysen- 
tery, and a few days later he tottered 
into his friend’s tent at Msalala, a bowed, 
broken figure, his hands lashed to his 
neck, to save the agony that every move- 
ment of his arms gave him. 

Even his undaunted courage knew that 
his only hope of life was immediate re- 
But all those hundreds of 
miles whose difficulties the great hope of 
glorious adventure had carried him 
through, had now to be faced again with 
disappointment gnawing at his heart and 
the rainy season at its height. 

For weeks he journeyed, sometimes 
carried in a hammock, across marshes and’ 
over swollen rivers, where a stumble of 
his porters meant death, sometimes stag- 
gering along through mud nearly knee- 
deep, sometimes crawling painfully after 
his men, who had left him for dead, till 
he reached their halting place. At length 
he arrived at the coast, no longer the 
buoyant, hopeful figure that had plunged 
through the surf to the African shore, but 
a Shattered wreck. But his heart was still 
the heart of the Knight Adventurous. In 
his terrible disappointment he still be- 
lieved in the King whose knight he was, 
and knew that somewhere, somehow, the 
King had yet other adventures for him 
to dare. 


Next Montu—Mr. Shepherd writes of Hannington’s last adventure fol- 
lowing his return to Africa in 1885 as Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
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SANCTUARY 


General Convention 


C(Q) ORKERS together with Him, St. Paul says. That is rather a ~ 
glorious thought, that we, just as we are, can be fellow-workers 
with God. That He can use us. Not after we have grown to some new 
stature after long periods of training, but right now and as we are. 


AW gees Gop, whose blessed Spirit alone can give us the vision of 
great undertakings and the power to accomplish them, give grace, 
we beseech thee, to all the members of General Convention, that we may 
see the glory of the work which thou dost commit to us, and that in the 
strength which thou suppliest we may labor for its fulfillment. Amen. 


ee Gop, giver of wisdom, who never faileth them that seek thee; 
control and enlighten, we beseech thee, the hearts and minds of the 
national, provincial, diocesan, and parish leaders of thy Church. Give 
them a world vision of its mission; grant them patience and insight, faith 
and obedience to thy holy will, that being themselves led of thee they 
may by thy Spirit lead thy people on from strength to strength, in the 
work of thy Kingdom, through Jesus Christ thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


O BLESSED Lorp Curist who didst come to preach peace to them that 

are far off and to them that are nigh, vouchsafe, we beseech thee, to 
direct, sanctify and govern us in all our work, especially in the sessions of 
General Convention, that thy Gospel may be truly preached, truly re- 
ceived, and truly followed, in all places. Inspire all thy people so to pray, 
to labor, and to give, that thy Kingdom may come and thy will be done 
on earth; who art, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


O BELIEVE THAT often God does not act until we ask Him to is not the 

mark of a childish faith; it is the consciousness of growing manhood 
on the part of the creature, the recognition that God has laid on him the 
responsibility of deciding whether in this detail at this time the divine 
creative purpose shall go forward or be delayed. 

It is not because God treats us as children that He waits upon our 
prayers, but because He wills us to grow into our full manhood and to 
take our place as fellow-workers with Him in creation Leonard Hodgson. 


The National Council 


Conducts the general work of the Church between sessions of the 
General Convention and is the Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
THE Rt. Rev. James DEWorr Perry, D.D., BisHop or RHopE Istanp, President 
Tue Rt. Rev. Putte Cook, D.D., BisHop or Detaware, First Vice-President 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
THE Rev. FRANKLIN J. CLARK, Secretary 


HARLES A. TOMPKINS, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the National Council, died 
suddenly of a heart attack early Wednes- 
day morning, August 1, in his New 
York home. But fifty-five years 
old, Mr. Tompkins had been 
actively identified with 
Church affairs for nearly 


thirty years and was one 
of the group of laymen 
who, in recent times, 
have given up success- 
ful business careers to 
devote themselves to the 
executive and adminis- 
trative work of the 
Church. A native of 
Providence, Rhode Island, 


he entered the insurance 


business soon after gradua- 
His 


tion from high school. 
interest in Church work 
was early manifested and 
since 1907 he was unin- 
terruptedly identified with 
the financial affairs of the 
Church, either in its dioc- 
esan or national organiza- 
tion. 


In 1916, while secretary of the What 
Cheer Fire Insurance Association, he be- 
came treasurer of the Diocese of Rhode 
Island. Two years later he was elected 
assistant treasurer of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society and severed 
all his business connections to assume the 
duties of that office. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the National Council, Mr. Tomp- 


kins continued in his post as assistant 
treasurer, which he filled with rare fidelity 
and ability. He was also an official of a 
score of other Church organiza- 
tions including treasurer and 
trustee of the American 
Church Building Fund Com- 
mission, treasurer of the 
Retiring Fund for Dea- 
conesses, and a director 
of the Clergymen’s Re- 
tiring Fund Society. 
Mr. Tompkins had an 
intimate knowledge of 
the vast enterprise of 
the Church’s Mission 
throughout the world, 
and was much beloved by 
Bishops and missionaries 
everywhere. Since 1919 he 
had had charge for the 
National Council of many 
of the details of General 
Convention and at. the 
time of his death was co- 
operating with the New 
Jersey Committee on 
plans for the Atlantic 
City meeting of General Convention. 
An accomplished organist, Mr. Tomp- 
kins played at the daily noonday services 
at Church Missions House, and on his 
frequent visits to Providence he always 
spent an hour or two at the organ in St. 
John’s Cathedral. 
A Memorial Eucharist was celebrated 
in the Church Missions House Chapel by 
the Rt. Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, senior 
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THE LATE C. A. TOMPKINS 
Showing the Golden Alms Basin in 


which the U.T.O. is presented at 
Triennial Corporate Communion of 
the Church’s women 
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Suffragan Bishop of New York, assisted 
by the Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, first Vice- 
President of the National Council, and 
the Rev. Franklin J. Clark. 

The large place which Mr. Tompkins 
filled in the life of the Church has been 
well expressed by the Church press. 
Speaking editorially The Living Church 
for August 11, said: 


Charles A. Tompkins was a veritable type of 
the faithful and devoted layman. A _ business 
man of ability, he consecrated his talents un- 
reservedly to our Lord and His Church. His 
genius for financial matters, which he might 
have turned to the building up of a personal 
fortune, was directed instead to the administra- 
tion of the missionary and operating funds of 
the Church—a less spectacular and remunerative 
occupation, but one of far more importance and 
true value. In the pursuit of his duties as 
assistant treasurer of the National Council, Mr. 
Tompkins became one of the best informed lay- 
men in regard to the manifold interests in which 
the Church as a corporate entity has a part. 
His was a notable share in the building of 
Christian empire; and in building at the same 
time a personal character of reliability, modesty, 
and winsome charm. His place in the Church 
Militant will not be easily filled, but he has am- 
ply earned promotion to a wider field of service 
in the Church beyond the earthly horizon. 


The Churchman also writing editor- 
ially in its issue of August 15, in part 
said: 

The death of Charles A. Tompkins .... 
is a tragic loss to those who were privileged to 
work with him and to the Episcopal Church. 
... He was devoted to 
the Church and its work, 
giving generously of his 
time and means to further 
its ends. He was beloved 
by his friends who prized 


Growth of U. T. O. 


SPUR IE. “OF Shis sions 


Cook was accompanied by two daughters, 
one of whom was killed. As we go to 
press the Bishop and his other daughter 
have been discharged from the hospital 
and have returned to their home. On 
behalf of THE Spirit or Missions Family 
we pray for their complete and speedy 
recovery from all their bodily injuries and 
for comfort in their recent loss. 
q 7 7 

HE PRESIDING BisHopP has named the 

Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Newark, a member 
of the Joint Committee on Budget and 
Program to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Bishop Cook. The other 
Bishops who are members of this impor- 
tant committee are the Rt. Rev. James 
M. Maxon (Coadjutor of Tennessee), 
convener; the Rt. Rev. John C. Ward, 
(Erie); the Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, 
(Western New York); and the Rt. Rev. 
James E. Freeman, (Washington). 

Clerical members from the House of 
Deputies are the Rev. William A. Law- 
rence of Providence, Rhode Island, the 
Rev. E. J. Bohanan of Washington, D. C., 
the Rev. Charles Clingman of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, the Rev. Harry Beal of 
Los Angeles, California, and the Rev. 
Frank Nelson of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lay members from the House of Depu- 
ties are George Wharton Pepper of Penn- 
sylvania, A.T. McCook 
of Connecticut, Ray- 
mond Barnes of Long 
Island, H. C. Theopold 
of Minnesota, Warren 
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Foreign Missions 


Joun Witson Woon, D.c.u., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


HE Rey. Francis A. Cox, who has 

general oversight of evangelistic work 
in Soochow and the neighboring outsta- 
tions, tells me that in places like 
Daunkg’eu and Konloo he finds: 


Interest among women increasing, a large and 
well-organized Sunday school at Daungk’eu, 
and steadily increasing congregations of our own 
people who turn out for the services. This last 
is only to be expected, in view of constant addi- 
tions through baptisms and confirmations, but 
too often it does not work out that way be- 
cause of dispersions of the flock in widely- 
separated farms and villages. We are working 
toward cohesive effort and our country staff is 
producing results. Another small church build- 
ing will probably soon be needed. 

1 4 7 

“ry’HE BrisHop of the Aurora Borealis.” 

That is the latest title conferred 
upon Bishop Rowe. The conferring 
authority is no less than the Associated 
Press, reporting an interview with the 
Bishop just before he left for his long 
and arduous journey in Arctic Alaska. 

This was Bishop Rowe’s farewell mes- 
sage as reported by the Associated Press: 

“T thave taken the Gospel to Alaska ever 
since before the gold rush days,” said the aged 
but hale and sunburned Missionary Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, “preaching in 
dance halls, saloons, and igloos, and this will be 
the last time, probably, that I can see my Es- 
kimos and Indians in the more remote sections 
of Alaska. me 

“With the airplane I can save time and visit 
places that I can not reach by dog team. This 
time I go to such places as Aklavik and other 
isolated spots that missionaries rarely reach.” 

7 4 4 

A CHINESE youTH formerly connected 

with our Yu Chi School in Yang- 
chow and recently graduated from Soo- 
chow Academy, has cheered the heart of 
the Rev. Ernest H. Forster by conducting 
an evening school for illiterates at Holy 
Trinity, Yangchow, as a volunteer. The 
mission supplied the room for the school, 
the Chinese clergyman and catechist as- 
sisted in the teaching, but this young Mr. 


Wang made himself responsible for all 
other expenses. 

In a short term school for women also 
held at Holy Trinity, a young Chinese 
woman, the daughter of one of the prom- 
inent gentry families of Yangchow, volun- 
teered her services as a teacher through- 
out the whole session of the school. She 
became a catechumen in Yangchow sev- 
eral years ago and was later baptized at 
St. Peter’s Church, Shanghai. She will be 
confirmed when Bishop Graves next visits 
Yangchow. 

Mr. Forster says: 


It is volunteer services like these that make 
us take heart and encouragement. For they 
make us realize that there is life in the Chinese 
Church which augurs well for the future. Ex- 
amples like these will serve to encourage others 
to do likewise; and that is what we need in a 
conservative place like Yangchow, where people 
have had little contact with more progressive 
places and are therefore much slower in acting. 


cA uh uh 


1e A STIRRING pastoral letter to the 
clergy and laity of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui, the Bishops of the 
Church in China state the principle “we 
ought not only to provide what men ac- 
tually need, we must also boldly and reso- 
lutely, with prophetic vision, lay our 
plans to serve them.” They summarize 
the reasons for their call as follows: 


The condition of our country cries out for 
betterment. Opium is growing where there 
should be crops for daily bread. Banditry and 
pillage are rampant where young men should 
be happily engaged in fruitful work. Unjust 
taxation and the armed lawlessness of soldiery 
are ruining the countryside. In our cities big 
industry with its machinery threatens disaster 
for all but capitalists, so that, whereas in the 
past the gap between rich and poor, though it 
existed, was not fraught with danger, today it 
has grown wide so that it tends to make the 
poor a class apart and to breed an inevitable 
and dangerous discontent. Such things indicate 
a state of society which is corrupt and likely 
to bear evil fruit if it be not mended. We can- 
not pass it by as if it were no concern of ours. 
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THE SPIRIT (O98 Bis svONs 


The Bishops proceed to point out that 
the day of opportunity is here and do not 
hesitate to declare: 


The times have changed and men of all classes 
are looking on religion with new eyes. They 
want to follow the clear path we Christians 
tread, they covet the fullness of the Christian 
life, they want, like the Greeks in Jerusalem, 
“to see Jesus”. In time past, men took mater- 
ialism for their God, wealth for the panacea that 
would cure all ill, Today, they know that men 
can not live by bread alone. In time past, they 
thought that education and a new system of 
government would lead the nation and its peo- 
ple to Utopia; today, they are beginning to 
realize that character and faith in God are alone 


the true foundation of security. 

perce HULSE, writing about one of the 
results of the heavy reductions in 

the 1934 appropriations for Cuba, an- 

nounces that he has been compelled to 

close the school in Calvario mission in 

Havana. It was necessary to tell the 


teacher that her salary will cease at the 
end of August. Then he explains: 


7A uf pA 


Mrs. Camejo is the daughter of Archdeacon 
Diaz and has been teaching faithfully in the 
school for a number of years. She and her 
husband came to see me yesterday. He is a 
young lawyer who had started to build up a 
practice when they were married. The political 
troubles ruined his practice. He has nothing to 
do and no prospect of anything. They have 
one small baby and are entirely dependent on 
the salary which Mrs. Camejo had from the 
school. 

She is a graduate of the normal school and 
her husband a graduate of the university and 
there is nothing they can find to do here. I 
know our mission here is not for the purpose of 
furnishing employment to people, but it is sad- 
dening to have to throw out those who have 
been working for us. And I think that the 
members of the Church ought to know some- 
thing of the results of this policy of economy 
which is being forced upon the Church by the 


lack of offerings. 
H™ IS FURTHER evidence that the 
people of other lands give largely for 
the support of the work which the Church 
has undertaken in interpreting to them 
the Christian way of life. The amount 
given by the Church in the United States 
to the Diocese of Kyoto, Japan, for the 
year 1933 was $78,307. This included 
the salaries of all missionaries, the run- 
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ning expenses of St. Agnes’ School and 
St. Barnabas’ Hospital, contributions to- 
wards the salaries of Japanese workers, 
and all other expenses. The Japanese 
people supplemented this amount to the 
extent of $55,027. 


With Our Missionaries 


Cutna—ANKING 
Sister Louise Magdalene, C.T., sailed August 
15, from Vancouver for Honolulu, on the 
Niagara. After a short visit in Honolulu she 
sailed August 31, on the Empress of Japan, for 
Shanghai. 


Cuina—Hankow 

Francis C. M. Wei, President of Hua Chung 
College, Wuchang, arrived in the United States 
on August 1, aboard the President Coolidge. 

John L. Coe sailed August 18, from Seattle 
on the President Jackson, after regular furlough 
in the United States. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Miller, Jr., sailed August 
10, from Los Angeles on the President Hoover, 
after regular furlough in the United States. 

Sister Augusta, O.S.A., and Sister Eunice, 
O.S.A., sailed August 25, from Vancouver, on 
the Empress of Japan. 


CHINA—SHANGHAI 

Evelyn M. Ashcroft sailed August 6, from Los 
Angeles on the Siamese Prince, after regular fur- 
lough in the United States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Taylor and four 
children sailed August 10, from Los Angeles on 
the President Coolidge, after regular furlough 
in the United States. 

Rachel Walker sailed August 10, from Los 
Angeles on the President Coolidge, after regular 
furlough in the United States. 

Mrs. M. H. Throop sailed August 25, Bh 
Vancouver, on the Empress of Japan. 


Japan—NortH Tokyo 


Helen K. Shipps, returning on regular fur-- 
lough to the United States, sailed July 21 on 
the Empress of Russia. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Lillian J. Weiser returning on regular fur- 
lough to the United States, sailed June 25 from 
Manila, on the President Johnson. 


Florence Clarkson returning to the United 
States on regular furlough, sailed July 15 from 
Manila, on the Tricolor and arrived in New 
York on August 31. 

Graal Herrick sailed August 4, on the Presi- 
dent McKinley, to be married to Ezra S. Diman 
of Sagada. 

Eleanor C. T. Moss sailed August 15, on the 


President Lincoln, after regular furlough in the 
United States. 


Domestic Miussions 


THE Rr. Rev. FREDERICK B. BARTLETT, D.D., Executive Secretary 


1 a ADDITION TO San Juan Mission 
Hospital, at Farmington, New Mex- 
ico, provided by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Diocese of New York, is completed. 
Bishop Howden reports: 


It has fully realized our ambition to provide 
the much needed equipment for our Indian 
work. The new building is very attractive, 
both inside and out. It includes a children’s 
ward, and a ward for very ill patients, which 
has to be segregated from the other wards on 
account of the traditional and deep-seated fear 
of death among these Indians, Also, com- 
fortable quarters for the assistant nurse and a 
playroom for the children. We are deeply 
grateful for this great help. 


PPPs eee 
IX A NUMBER of particulars the Mis- 

sionary District of Oklahoma reports 
improvement and progress of a definite 
kind, as well as the more intangible, but 
no less real forward movement in spir- 
itual affairs. Church attendance and 
Church school attendance have shown a 
marked increase. ‘The number of con- 
firmations in 1933 was the largest yet 
recorded for one year—514. The clergy 
staff has been increased and the clergy 
are better placed for efficient and eco- 
nomical work. The entire field is ade- 
quately covered. New towns have been 
entered. No place has been abandoned. 
Not only is the number of clergy larger, 
but the average quality of the men is 
higher than ever before and the spirit and 
character of their work is better. It 
would be hard to find a more industrious 
and consecrated group of clergy, any- 
where in the Church. They work to- 
gether with fine fellowship and with entire 
lack of self-seeking. To them great credit 
is due for the remarkable record. 

During periods of depression, the finan- 
cial record of congregations is always of 
interest. In no single instance has the 
past year seen an increase in indebted- 
ness. On the contrary many parishes and 
missions are in better financial condition 
than was the case a year ago. 


The 1933 Convocation authorized 


Bishop Casady to appoint a committee 
on a district endowment with power to 
act. Last autumn this committee was 
appointed and began its work. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that the effort to 
raise an endowment will meet with such 
success that Oklahoma will be amply able 
to meet the decreases in appropriation 
from the National Council and become a 
self-supporting diocese on schedule time. 
f MG OT 
HE DAILY VACATION Bible School 
which is held every year during June 
at St. George’s Mission, Pine Grove Hol- 
low, Virginia, this year enrolled fifty- 
three children between the ages of six and 
fourteen years. Each day,s schedule in- 
cluded a devotional, musical, recreational, 
class-work, and handwork period. For 
their handwork the beys made a rock 
walk from the mission house to the church, 
a walk three feet wide and forty-two 
yards long, because they thought it would 
be easier for the Deaconess, who uses 
crutches, than walking on uneven ground. 
One day they needed to haul sand and 
gravel for the cement, and they went to a 
neighbor to borrow a horse or mule. He 
said he would willingly loan them his 
mule, provided they thinned his corn. 
This the boys cheerfully did, working in 
the hot sun, and brought the mule back 
with beaming faces. 
fof | 7 
N THE District of Salina confirma- 
tions during the year 1933 exceeded 
the record of 1932 by two hundred per 
cent. Increases are reported from every 
missionary district but Salina’s record is 
outstanding. In picturesque Dodge City, 
once known as “the end of the Trail,” 
the congregation has doubled in member- 
ship in two years. It is remarkable what 
a group of hard-working, enthusiastic 
missionaries can do when they are deter- 
mined to preach the Gospel to the people 
in small towns and on scattered ranches, 
in spite of many difficulties. 
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Christian Social Service 


Tue Rev. C. RANKIN BARNES, Executive Secretary 


fl Dts SCENE WAS a Bishop’s office. The 
time was midsummer, 1934. The 
speaker was the Bishop. “The mass 
meeting of the Social Service Department 
should be the most important event at 
the General Convention.” This episcopal 
remark illustrates the expectations of 
American Churchmen from next month’s 
gathering at Atlantic City. 

This Department plans to utilize to 
the full the opportunity for social educa- 
tion provided through the National Coun- 
cil Training Institute, and has arranged 
for four of its courses. The Executive 
Secretary will lecture on The Parish 
Meets the New Leisure, while Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Consultant on Industrial Re- 
lations, will give a course on The Church’s 
Share in Social Reconstruction. The 
events of the summer have increased the 
timeliness of both subjects. 

At the request of the Department, Miss 
Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council CMH, will present 
a course on Problems of the Modern Fam- 
ily. The effects of recent social changes 
upon rural life will be discussed by the 
Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, Secretary for 
Rural Work, under the title, Rural 
Trends and New Emphases in Rural 
Work. 

The Department is also anxious to use 
the Convention as a meeting time for 
board members and superintendents of 
the several types of Episcopal social insti- 
tutions. On Monday, October 15, there 
will be a luncheon in the interest of 
Church homes for children. In view of 
the large number of such institutions in 
the Middle Atlantic States, there is oppor- 
tunity for a significant gathering of lead- 
ers in child care. 

Tuesday evening, October 16, will be 
the occasion of a dinner devoted to the 
program of Episcopal hospitals. The 
speakers will be Bishops who are heads 
of diocesan hospitals and some of the 
leading superintendents. 


The following day (October 17) there 
will be a luncheon for executives and 
board members of the several City Mis- 
sion Societies. Problems of that distinc- 
tive phase of work will be discussed by 
those intimately concerned with it. 

On Thursday, October 18, a luncheon 
will bring together members of boards of 
managers and superintendents of the 
numerous Church homes for the aged. 
Such a meeting has especial possibilities 
since there is no national agency of a 
secular character concerned with raising 
standards for such institutions. 

Although these meetings are intended 
primarily for those officially connected 
with the Church’s social institutions, 
either as directors or as executives, they 
will be open to other Bishops, deputies, 
or visitors who are particularly interested. 

The triennial mass meeting of the De- 
partment on Friday evening, October 19, 
will have as its theme, the Church’s rela- 
tion to the process of social reconstruc- 
tion. 

The General Convention dinner of the 
Rural Workers Fellowship is to be held 
on Saturday evening, October 20. 

$. /toF 

CLOSE RELATION exists between the 

message sent to Congress on June 8 
by President Roosevelt and a type of 
social work carried on by the Church. 
The message dealt with the whole ques- 
tion of social security while the Church 
has long been concerned with relieving 
that type of insecurity suffered by de- 
pendent aged persons. 

When the American Association for 
Old Age Security was organized in 1927 
only four States had old age pension laws, 
caring for a total of only one thousand 
persons. Today twenty-five States are 
providing pensions for their dependent 
old people, numbering 112,000. 

Several Church homes for the aged 
have reported, as a result of this trend, a 
marked decline in their waiting lists. 
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Religious Education 


Tue Rev. D. A. McGrecor, PH.D., Executive Secretary 


The Church School at General Convention 


ey THE FRONT page of many of the 
publications of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. there appear these 
significant words, “Nothing less than the 
best is good enough for the Christian Ed- 
ucation of the Young People of the 
Church.” That belief is shared in by the 
~ rank and file of the membership of that 
communion which makes abundant pro- 
vision in the way of funds and workers 
for the carrying out of that slogan. Where 
there is such a published conviction, there 
is no danger of the Christian education of 
the young people of the Church being 
neglected. 

Our Church makes no public profession 
of that sort. In fact our Church does not 
expend of itself in the interest of Chris- 
tian education as freely as do several 
‘other Christian communions. Yet our 
Church must needs be deeply interested 
in the Christian nurture of the young 
people of the Church and in the whole 
program of the Church school. The mem- 
bers of our Church must needs be just as 
anxious to stimulate the growth of young 
people in Christian living as are the mem- 
bers of any other body of Christians. The 
future growth and progress of the Church 
depends upon the proper education of its 
children. Furthermore our young people 
have a right to just as much Christian 
education as the Church is able to give 
them. Moreover, these younger members 
already contribute generously to the pro- 
gram of the Church in the world. It would 
not be at all amiss for our Church to con- 
cur with the Presbyterians and proclaim 
on every occasion, “Nothing less than the 
best is good enough for the Christian edu- 
cation of the young people of the 
Church.” Perhaps such a slogan would 
awaken our whole Church to the im- 
portance of the Christian aurture of the 


young. 


During the meeting of General Con- 
vention at Atlantic City your Department 
of Religious Education will endeavor to 
do two things. First, of course, the effort 
will be made to show what is being done 
for and by young people in our Church 
or Sunday schools. All available space 
will be filled with exhibits of actual work 
accomplished. In some cases because of 
the size of the completed enterprises the 
stories will be told only by photographs 
or by posters. But every effort will be 
made to have examples of enterprises and 
materials which any school may be able 
to reproduce: notebooks, models connect- 
ed with study, original poems, prayers, 
songs, stories, pictures, games; work done 
in connection with mission study, records 
of excursions and parties, moving pictures 
of any religious education with children; 
samples of tests, worship programs, time 
schedules, special record forms, diocesan 
standards, pictures, and curriculum ma- 
terials. Most of the courses of study in 
the Church school will be on exhibit and 
mimeographed lists of such materials will 
be given out to those who desire them. 
Publications of the Department on differ- 
ent phases of work in the Church school 
also will be available upon request. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the 
Church schools as a whole will be shown 
at a Mass Meeting in the Assembly Room 
of Convention Hall on Monday evening. 
October 15, at eight o’clock. Bishop 
Cook will preside at this Mass Meeting 
and at a specified point in the program 
representatives of all dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts at home and abroad will 
come forward and symbolically present 
the Lenten Offerings of this triennium. 

This Mass Meeting will also be illus- 
trative of the second thing which your 
Department will endeavor to do at Con- 
vention. The latter part of the program 
will be filled with three addresses pointing 
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THEY SPIRIT OF SCS 5 TONS 


to the future and proclaiming ideals and 
principles. It is not enough to show what 
has been accomplished—if the work 
among our young people is to continue to 
grow and progress, then the people who 
help and direct the young people must be 
forward-looking and must be prepared to 
point out advance goals. These objec- 
tives will be proclaimed in addresses, dur- 
ing the classes of the National Council 
Training Institute conducted by officers 
and other representatives of the Depart- 
ment, and by means of posters in the ex- 
hibit rooms. 

During the National Council Training 
Institute (Monday-Thursday, October 15- 
18) there will be several courses related to 
the work of the Church school. Each 
morning at nine o’clock the Rev. D. A. 
McGregor will speak on the meaning of 
religious education and set forth the ob- 
jectives for Church schools. In the sec- 
ond period beginning at ten-fifteen Dea- 
coness Frances Edwards will conduct a 
conference on The Diocesan Department 
of Religious Education. Also during 
the second period Miss Mabel Lee 
Cooper will conduct a conference on The 
Art of Christian Teaching and point out 
ways of improving teaching method. At 
the same time there will be a conference 
on The Rector and the Church School 
conducted by the Rev. Vernon McMaster, 
in an endeavor to discover the ideal rela- 
tionship between the minister and the 
Sunday school. A course conducted in 
the second period by the Rev. Phillips E. 
Osgood on the subject The Standards and 
Techniques of Religious Drama should be 
of intense interest to all who are anxious 
to facilitate learning and the forceful pre- 
sentation of religion to young people. 
More remotely related courses will be one 
on Christian Education in the Home con- 
ducted by Mrs. George B. Barbour, and 
another on Problems of the Modern Fam- 
ily led by Miss Mary S. Brisley. 

The headquarters of the Department 
will be in Room 13, Convention Hall, 
where someone will be on hand during 
the whole period of Convention to consult 
with individuals or groups on subjects re- 
lated to the Church school.—V. McM. 
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Missionary Education 
Tue Rev. A.M.SHERMAN, S.T.D., Secretary 


HE NATIONAL Council Training Insti- 

tute in Atlantic City, October 15-18, 
offers clergy and parish workers an op- 
portunity to have leaders trained to con- 
duct the parish study on Japan or on the 
Orientals this coming winter. If you 
have not a leader who can prepare to 
teach either of these courses without as- 
sistance, we suggest you select a likely 
person and tell them about the Institute. 
If necessary it would be a good invest- 
ment to give financial aid to make pos- 
sible these four days of study. 

For a pamphlet describing all the 
courses address the Rev. A. M. Sherman, 
Dean, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

t q Fi 

REPRINT OF the materials useful for 

the study of Japan and of the Orien- 
tals in the United States which appeared 
in THE Spirit oF Missions is available 
in two leaflets and may be obtained free 
from The Book Store. Other materials, 
not previously noted, which will be help- 
ful in our current studies include: 


Japanese Festival and Calendar Lore by 
William H. Erskine. (Bethany, W. 
Va., College Book Store. $1.25.) 

An unusual book containing material on 
Japanese festivals and customs which would be 
helpful in arranging Japanese programs and 
parties. 


A Gentleman in Prison by Tokichi Ishii, 
translated by Caroline Macdonald. 
(New York, M.E.M. 50c.) 

Written while the author was in prison, it 
gives a most unusual account of the conversion 


of a desperate criminal and the transformation 
which Jesus Christ wrought in his life. 


Goro Takagi—Musician by William M. 
Vories. (New York, M.E.M. $1.) 
A remarkable story of a boy whom Dr. 
Vories discovered in a ship orchestra and who 
renounced his professional career as a musician 


to enter Christian service in the famous Omi 
Mission. 


7 vf f, 
HE LATEST addition to the free Today 
‘series of leaflets published by the 
National Council is Japan Today. 
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Department of Publicity 


THE Rev. G. WaRFIELD Hopss, p.p., Executive Secretary 


4 Bes FIRST DUTY of the Department of 
Publicity at General Convention is 
to maintain a well-organized and effective 
system for making known to the Church, 
and to those outside the Church, the news 
of the Convention itself. That duty will 
be performed at Atlantic City as at pre- 
vious General Conventions. But the De- 
partment is also conscious of its responsi- 
bility to the whole Church, and this year, 
at General Convention, it will offer certain 
additional services which, it is hoped, 
may prove of practical value to Bishops, 
clerical and lay deputies, delegates to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial, and to vis- 
itors from parishes and missions every- 
where. 

Publicity Exhibit and Demonstrations. 
The Department will present an exhibit 
of parish, diocesan, and national Church 
publicity, in a room in the Convention 
Hall. Here will be shown specimens of 
most forms of publicity used through the 
Church, and the mechanical equipment 
required for effective publicity, in the 
smallest mission, as well as in the metro- 
politan parish. 

At frequent intervals the Department 
will arrange demonstrations of parish 
publicity production. These will exhibit 
the publicity possibilities of various du- 
plicating devices, of motion pictures, bul- 
letin boards, literature and tract cases, 
stereopticon slides and film slides. The 
officers of the Department will be ready 
to give information concerning the use of 
any of the methods exhibited. 

Lectures. In connection with the Na- 
tional Council Training Institute, but 
given in the Publicity Exhibit Room, four 
lectures on Church publicity will be open 
to all interested persons. Lectures will be 
given on October 15, 16, 17 and 18, be- 
ginning at 9:00 a. m., and ending prompt- 
ly at 9:55, allowing time for deputies to 
get to their meeting place before opening 
of the daily sessions. Special considera- 
tion will be given to methods practicable 


in these times, in parishes of all sizes, and 
to the development of promotional meth- 
ods which will assist recovery throughout 
the Church. 

Partly Printed Parish Paper. This new, 
effective, and economical plan for produc- 
tion of a parish paper will be demon- 
strated and explained. In use by hun- 
dreds of parishes and missions already, it 
offers a real opportunity to those parishes 
and missions which have not yet investi- 
gated it. 

The News Bureau. ‘The facilities of 
the National News Bureau are offered to 
all deputies or visitors who wish to send 
Convention news to their home newspa- 
pers; to representatives of the Press As- 
sociations and the secular press; and to 
the representatives of the religious press. 

All such representatives are invited to 
register at the press room adjoining the 
meeting room of the House of Deputies, 
after which they will be supplied with fre- 
quent and detailed reports of the activi- 
ties of both Houses of the Convention and 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial. Rep- 
resentatives are invited to make use of 
typewriting machines, telephones, and 
other equipment installed in the press 
room for their convenience. 

Consultation. The officers of the De- 
partment will be available throughout the 
Convention for consultation upon pub- 
licity problems of parishes or dioceses. 
The Department especially covets the op- 
portunity of assisting in the adaptation of 
publicity methods to local needs, and the 
solution of your publicity problems. 

Broadcasting. Through the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the opening service 
and other events of national interest will 
be put on the air over extensive hook-ups. 

Photography. The Department will 
co6perate with the religious and secular 
press in assuring adequate photographic 
record of the Convention. 

It is earnestly hoped that deputies and 
visitors will make full use of our services. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Grace LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


males FIELD oF adult education pre- 
sents significant opportunities to the 
Auxiliary. To mention only two sug- 
gests new goals for us to work toward. 
Constructive educa- 
tion for Christian 
parenthood must be 
the concern of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in 
cooperation with 
other groups in the 
parish and commu- 
nity. The need for 
this becomes increas- 
ingly clear as we seek 
to aid in the reli- 
gious education of 
the children of the 
Church. Education 
for leisure is a by- 
word in these days. 
How far are we pre- 
pared to contribute to 
the enrichment of life 
of those upon whom 
more and more leisure is being thrust? 
Surely the Church has a function in the 
present effort to stimulate the desire and 
create the environment for more fruitful 
living for men and women everywhere.” 

These words from Miss Lindley’s report 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial in 
Denver are as appropriate today as they 
were three years ago. The women of the 
Church are recognizing the importance of 
parent education, and during the trien- 
nium some progress has been made in 
incorporating this aspect of adult educa- 
tion in the program of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. Much more needs to be done in 
this direction. The Auxiliary can often 
approach groups of young married women 
through this phase of the program. 

The development of parent education 
should be in close codperation with the 
Church school. The Department of Reli- 
gious Education has circulated one free 
leaflet, Helping Parents Solve Their 


Offering? 


thanksgiving 


RE you planning for 
your autumn presen- 
tation of the United Thank 
The women in 
every parish and mission 
should have an opportunity 


this month to give their 
final offering for the tn- 
ennium, that it may be pre- 
sented at the service of 


City on October eleventh. 


Problems, and is now recommending two 
leaflets prepared by The International 
Council of Religious Education, The 
Church’s Opportunity in Family and 
Parent Education (10 
cents), and Christ in 


(2 cents). These 
pamphlets outlining 
methods of procedure 
for a program of par- 
ent education in a 
parish may be or- 
dered through the 
Church Missions 
House Book Store. 

Education for lei- 
sure is one of the in- 
terests of the Depart- 
f ment of Christian So- 
in Atlantic cial Service, which 
has issued during the 
past year the leafiet, 
The Parish House 
and the New Leisure. 
As an auxiliary to this Department, we 
shall seek to share in enterprises aimed 
at providing opportunities for the con- 
structive use of leisure time. 

Among the recent books on the subject, 
three are suggested: 

Leisure in the Modern World by C. 
Delisle Burns. (New York, Century.) 

Time to Live by Gove Hambidge. 
(New York, McGraw Hill.) 

A Guide to Civilized Loafing by Harry 
A. Overstreet. (New York, Norton.) 

For those interested in these trends in 
adult education two first-hour courses are 
offered in The National Council Training 
Institute in Atlantic City, October 15-18. 
They are: 

The Church and Parent Education— 
Mrs. William E. Leidt. 

The Parish Meets the New Leisure— 
The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes. 

Descriptions of these courses were given 
in the July Spirit or Missions —M.1.M. 
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the Life of the Home 


The Coéperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


ie IS HOPED that every- 
one will read the Mes- 
sage of the Presiding 
Bishop on the front cover 
of The Witness for August 
2, commending the work 
of the Order in its well-defined service for 
the Church. It will be recalled by those 
who heard Bishop Perry at our conven- 
tion in Denver, that it was as a parish 
priest he first became acquainted with the 
work of the Order. His hearty endorse- 
ment will give encouragement to members 
and should remove any possible doubts as 
to the value of a chapter in a parish. 

All present plans are centering around 
the triennial convention of the Order to 
be held in Atlantic City, October 5-9, an 
outline program of which was published 
in the July Spirit or Missions, page 349. 

eae x 
eyes RECENT letters of inquiry is one 
from a rector who asks “What do 
members of a chapter do?” A letter in 
the same mail might serve as an answer: 


In addition to regular work—trying to inter- 
est women, especially young women, in the 
Church; bringing women and children to bap- 
tism and confirmation; helping them to have a 
place and part in the Church’s work; looking 
up absentees from the Church school; calling 
on sick and shut-ins and new people in the 
parish; encouraging attendance at services— 
many other things are done with the approval, 
or under the direction, of the rector. 

Members made the veils for the confirmation 
class and gave a year’s subscription for a 
Church weekly to the public library; they gave 
a reception to the newly confirmed and the 
strangers in the parish; they sponsored monthly 
Bible lectures by the rector and assisted in the 
daily vacation Bible school and the summer 
choir; some teach. regularly .in the Church 
school, while some hold themselves in readiness 
to substitute as teachers whenever needed. 
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The Guild of St. Barnabas 


The Rev. C. H. Webb, Chaplain-General 
480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE GUILD of St. Barnabas 

will have a meeting of its 
national executive commit- 
tee, Friday, October 19, dur- 
ing the sessions of General 
Es Convention at Atlantic City. 
There will be a corporate Communion, to 
which all interested in the Guild are in- 
vited. After breakfast together there will 
be a round table conference for all who 
can stay, followed by the meeting of the 
executive committee. 

Y 5 & 7 

Ghee ANNUAL Florence Nightingale 

service for nurses, which was insti- 
tuted by the Orange (New Jersey) 
Branch of the Guild, has become an an- 
nual event of much importance in many 
cities throughout the country. This year 
the Chaplain-General attempted to com- 
pile a complete list of such services. 
Services were reported held in thirty-nine 
cities: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
New Brighton, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Norwich, Conn. 
Burlington, N. J. Orange, N. J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, Okla. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ethete, Wyo. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Lakewood, N. J. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marquette, Mich. 


The total attendance reported was 
16,007, of whom 10,964 were nurses. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. (with 
Westboro joining) 


THE SPUR DL Oc “Sis SsiOrns 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 


Harriett A. Dunn, Executive Secretary 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HE G.F.S. headquarters 
during General Convention 
will be at the Convention Hall 
where the House of Deputies is 
to meet. Here information 
about G.F.S. activities at the 
Convention may be secured, appoint- 
ments made with members of the Board 
of Directors and of the staff, and G.F.S. 
publications and Christmas cards can be 
looked over and purchased. The Hotel 
Dennis will be the headquarters’ hotel. 
The principal activities of the G.FS. 
will occur between October 10 and 18. 


OcToRER 11 


8:00 a.m. One hundred and fifty G.F.S. mem- 
bers representing the Dioceses of 
New Jersey, Newark, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New York, and Long 
Island will take up the United 
Thank Offering. 

Meeting of the national Board of 
Directors. 

G.F.S. Conference for members who 
took up the offering in the morning, 
and members and associates who are 
attending the Convention. The 
Solarium, Hotel Dennis. Leaders: 
Miss Frances Arnold and Mrs. Ste- 
phen Mahon. 

Tea given by the G.F.S. of the Dio- 
cese of New Jersey, Hotel Dennis. 


10:00 


2:00 p.m. 


5:00 


OcToBER 15, 16, 17 


Missionary Luncheons of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and the _ Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Hotel Chelsea. 


12:30 p.m. 


We hope that you will come to our con- 
vention headquarters to see our program 
aids for young people’s groups. You may 
be glad to know of them and to use them 
in your parish even though you do not 
have a G-F.S. Our -new “Spare Time” 
program kit called Try Something New 
contains ideas for inexpensive handcrafts, 
games for grown-ups, dramatics, and 
reading. (Copies may be ordered from 
the G.F.S. national office.) 

G.F.S. 1934 Christmas cards at greatly 
reduced prices will also be on sale at our 
headquarters. Although we are not pur- 


chasing new cards this year, plans have 
been made to sell the cards we have on 
hand at greatly reduced prices. Most of 
these prices represent more than a fifty 
per cent reduction. You may buy your 
cards at the convention or leave an order 
for them to be sent to your home. 
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Lea OF THE society will be inter- 
ested to know that a total of 
$1,853.97 has been received so far this 
year from the Contributors’ Plan. 
are most grateful for this 
although it is still far below our needs 
for 1934. 


The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


AILY VACATION Bible 
’ Schools conducted by 
Church Army during recent 
\ summer months have been 
most encouraging, particu- 
larly those conducted by Mission Sis- 
ter Annie Horner for the Indians of South 
Dakota; by Captain and Mrs. Tom Moss 
at Blackwell’s Hollow, Virginia; by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Lawrence Hall at Lake 
Delaware, N. Y.; and by Captain Ray- 
mond W. Lewis in Cincinnati. Captain 
Earl S. Estabrook combined a Junior 
School of Prayer with the usual Bible 
School routine at Greenville, Ohio. At 
Blackwell’s Hollow, as part of the hand- 
work, the boys made a miniature stone 
church with font, altar, and pews. The 
girls made altar linens and kneelers. 
Crosses were also made and placed in the 
prayer corners of the children’s mountain 
homes. 


CONVERSION 


Cf 5 & CA 


We 
amount | 


A’ GENERAL CONVENTION Church | 


Army will have an exhibit, conduct 
a daily service of outdoor witness, join 
the Daughters of the King at a breakfast 
meeting, have a special choral Commu- 
nion service, take part in the meeting of 


the National Commission on Evangelism, | 


and have a dinner meeting. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE WORLD outreach of the 

Brotherhood of St. An- 

drew will be strikingly illus- 

trated at the national conven- 

tion at Atlantic City, October 5-9, by a 

mass meeting on Sunday afternoon, Octo- 

ber 7, at which there will be messages of 

greeting from each of the ten foreign 

countries in which the Brotherhood is at 

work: Canada, Great Britain, Holland, 

Mexico, the West Indies, Australia, New 

Zealand, Japan, China, and _ Liberia. 

There will also be a message from the 

Brotherhood’s well-organized work among 
the American Indians: 

At this service there will be a display 
of flags representing each nation in which 
there is a branch of the Brotherhood; and 
the two addresses, one by Bishop Free- 
man, of Washington, and one by a re- 
turned missionary (to be announced 
later) will emphasize the world-wide 
responsibility and opportunity of the 
Brotherhood. 


The Church Periodical Club 


Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


N THESE DAYS when there is 
so strong a call for the lead- 
ership of youth, it is very re- 
freshing to consider some of the 
veteran secretaries of the 
C.P.C., eighty or more years 
young, and still earning well-deserved 
praise from their diocesan officers. 
Among their number is Miss Anne 
Brown, secretary for a large parish in the 
Diocese of Ohio, who recently allowed 
herself to be interviewed at a local broad- 
casting station. She gave a brief account 
of the establishment and growth of the 
Club and of the needs it meets, told a 
little of the methods of work, and gave a 
summary of a year’s work in her own 
parish. Finally she acknowledged that 
her special object in broadcasting was to 
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induce others not members of the Epis- 
copal Church to organize similar efforts 
in their own congregations. 

This wish of Miss Brown’s reminds the 
writer that from time to time she has 
given on request detailed information con- 
cerning the C.P.C. to representatives of a 
number of religious bodies, but she has 
never heard of further action on the part 
of any. Meanwhile it may be of interest 
to note that in one diocese there is an 
active Presbyterian branch of the C.P.C. 
and in another an undenominational 
branch, not connected with any parish, 
but working as a group under the dioce- 
san officer. 
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HOSE WHO HAVE sent books to St. 

Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, may be inter- 
ested to know how their gifts are used in 
summer. It is a satisfaction to think that 
they are not idle on the shelves during 
vacation: 


We let the teachers and students take out 
books in June for the summer, and all left on 
our shelves are dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
which makes housecleaning much simpler! So 
your books will probably spend the summer in 
the interior of China, returning to school in 
September. Public libraries accessible to Chi- 
nese are unknown and our group much appre- 
ciates the opportunity to get good reading ma- 
terial. The Student Patriotic Club has given 
money from its membership fees (twenty 
cents a term) to buy Chinese books, but gen- 
erally speaking our library is the gift of the 
Church Periodical Club and of friends at home. 
One gift of books came from a Southern gentle- 
man and his wife going around the world. 
They came in late one afternoon with their 
arms full of books, the reading matter they had 
used en route and finished, so instead of leaving 
the books on the boat or throwing them over- 
board they took the trouble to load them into 
a motor car and bring them out to a mission 
school. An excellent example to follow, and so 
simple it seems strange that no one has done it 
before or since 
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OW LITTLE WE realize what a few 

books relative to her work mean to 
a teacher who is training others to teach 
and who has no access to an educational 
library. This letter speaks for itself: 
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The package of fine books arrived on the 
week-end boat and I hasten to write you 
thanks for them. It was very good of you to 
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keep us in mind and these books are going to 
be of great aid to us. The books on adolescents 
came just in time for a course I am teaching 
and I was in need of reading material for the 
class. I fear you will think I am always want- 
ing something and the truth of the matter is 
that I am. No use in denying that fact but 
just to pin a few medals on myself I want to 
say that I do keep a few of my desires to 
myself for I know I cannot have everything I 
want. You are so good to us always that I 
feel I must not ask for too many things. Please 
know that we all do appreciate your work and 
your interest’ profoundly. Our thanks and ap- 
preciation go out to you constantly. 


Seamen’s Church Institute 
of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


HE FALLING off in 
shipping, so preva- 
me lent during 1932, con- 
tinued during 1933 and 
left an unprecedented 
number of seamen 
stranded ashore without food, shelter, 
and clothing. This condition, of course, 
increased tremendously their demands 
upon the services of our Institutes. 

A summary of these services rendered 
during 1933 by our sixteen affiliated Insti- 
tutes gives evidence of the magnitude of 
the task placed upon the Institutes, ham- 
pered by largely decreased incomes: 
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Free lodgings furnished........................ 150,024 
Total lodgings furnished..................... 223,082 
ecm Meals: S1Verlseec <n ee eee 275,248 
Mail received for seamen (pieces)...... 57,697 
Baggage checked (pieces).................... 7,476 
Deposited for safe-keeping.................. $43,536.76 
Entertainments given..................-.-.---- 671 
10 (SEB V ES ANY 0) oY Ye ee eee eae ii ee ee 5,085 
Men given shore jobs.............-....----... 925 
Flospitalmvicits sinade ema: a eee 1,006 
Visits made to seamen in jails.............. 124 
BOOKS MGIStriDUted cece ce tcsecseceee see 60,976 
Magazines distributed... 0... 185,283 
Knitted aiticles and clothing dis- 

(TOUS Fees osae tear ae aa esi ee 5,706 
ReHeimecaSeSiCArCd OM .cmeee 23,922 
Men treated in medical clinics.............. 610 
IRGMWPIOUS “SCL VICES2 ee eee 833 


Church Mission of Help 


Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 
27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MH HOPES to accomplish 
two things on CMH Day, 
October 16, at General Conven- 


tion. First, to arouse a deep- 
ened understanding, on the part of 
Church people, of the needs of young 
people and the problems they are facing 
today. It is believed that when a nucleus 
of socially-minded people are aware of 
unfavorable conditions in their commu- 
nity which contribute to the delinquency 
and dependency of young people they 
will make efforts to improve them. : 

Secondly, to gain greater recognition of 
the need for the best professional services 
that can be offered by the Church, case 
work, and psychiatry to help young peo- 
ple make something of their lives when 
they are meeting with so much discour- 
agement and difficulty. 

The day will begin with corporate Com- 
munion at St. James’ Church at seven- 
thirty o’clock. The Rev. Julian D. Ham- 
lin, chaplain of the National Council 
CMH, will be the celebrant. 

Mrs. John M. Glenn will preside at 
luncheon at one o’clock and will give a 
short address. Miss Mary S. Brisley, 
Mr. Hamlin, and the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, will speak on special aspects of 
CMH work. 

The New Jersey Board of Directors | 
will be host at four o’clock tea to meet 
Mrs. Glenn and the presidents of diocesan 
CMH « societies. 

The evening meeting at eight o’clock 
will be the most important of the day. 
Both the luncheon and this meeting will 
be held at Haddon Hall and everyone 
interested in the work of CMH is cor- 
dially invited. | 

The CMH booth will afford an oppor- | 
tunity for individual conferences; litera-_ 
ture will be on display. : 


The Trend Is Still Upward 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE DISTRIBUTION 


First six months of 1934 against 
corresponding period of 1933 increase 50% 


First year annuity premiums increase 462.66% 
Renewal annuity premiums increase 632.36% 


This outstanding record indicates the growing favor in which 
Church Life Insurance policies are held. All forms of annuities 
are also written by this Corporation. 

The facilities of the Corporation are available not only to the 
clergy, but to lay officials and lay workers of the Church, such as 
vestrymen, church school teachers, choir members and members of 
official parish organizations, and their families. 


Inquaries may be sent to the 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 
20 Exchange Place, New York 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


139 WEST 91st ST.. NEW YORK Your Fall Plans 
Founpep 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools Can Include a 
Prepares for all Colleges 
226th Year Begins Monday, September 24th. New and Better 


Parish Paper 


THE. BISHOP WHITE 
PAs he OOK SOCIETY 


Founded by Bishop White 1833 ° 
Donates to Missions, Institutions, and Parishes VW ithout Increased Cost 
unable to purchase them, - limited grants, 
The Book of Common Prayer. oe . oe 
The Combined Book (The Book of Common Tuc Parrry Printrep Parish Paper 
Prayer and Hymnal in one volume), Pew size. usually costs less than locally-printed 
td 5 . - 
Apply to Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y. papers, and it is more attractive, readable 


S. W. Cor. 5th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ‘ 
and effective. That is the testimony of 


hundreds of rectors who use it. 


ATHEDRAL STUDIO. Church Embroideries, 


Altar hangings, etc. Stoles ae $6.50. eae Have you seen it? Will you investigate 
nd veil $10 up. Surplice $8 up. Exquisite tar 9 : 
apis. cas root $60, Silk damask. Mass set ‘aoa Drop $5 postcard for samples and 
from $50, Silk chasuble from $20, Church fabrics full information. 


and pure Irish linens by the yard, Embroidered 
emblems ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook 
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MENEEI LY BELL co Church Missions House 
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